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1869 68 
1872 66 
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1876 62 
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Name 


The Schoellkopf Co. 


Famous the World Over 


E. M. Kahn & Co. 


One Policy, One Ownership, One Location 


Huey & Philp Hardware Co. 


Wholesale Hardware 


Walples Platter Company 
Wholesale Groceries 


Higginbotham Pearlstone Hdwe. Co. 
W bholesale Hardware 


Dallas Transfer & Terminal Wrhse Co. 


W arebousing 


Chas. Ott, Inc. 


Safe, Guns, and Locksmith 


Fakes & Company 


Wholesale and Retail Furniture 


Chas. L. Dexter & Co. 


General Insurance Agents 


Griffiths & Company 


Lumber, Building Material and Roofing 


Trezevant & Cochran 
General Insurance Agents 

Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. 
Accountants and Auditors 

Henry Pollock Luggage 
Luggage, Best on Earth 


Gibbard Investment Co. 
First Mortgage Loans 


O. K. Harry Steel Works 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


R. H. Dearing & Son 


Drilling Contractors and Oil Producers 


Mosher Steel Company 
Structural Steel, Concrete Bars, and 
Ornamental Iron Works 

Robert Nicholson Seed Company 
Garden, Field and Flower Seeds 

Metropolitan Business College 


Stenographic, Secretarial, Accounting 
and Bookkeeping 


I. Reinhardt & Sons Co. 
All Kinds of Insurance 
J. W. Lindsley & Co. 


Real Estate, Insurance & Bonds 


J. M. Colville & Son 


Printing and Advertising 


Jno. Deere Plow Company 
Agricultural Implements and Tractors 


46 The Egan Company 


Printers and Publishers 
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Old firms like old friends have Demonstrated their worth through years of plenty and 
lean years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable record and 
are known as‘‘old friends’? by thousands of customers and people living in this section 


Name 


Fleming & Sons, Inc. 
Manufacturers of Paper and Paper Products 


Hunt Grocery Company 

Complete Food Department Under One Roof 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

Burlap and Cotton Bags, Tents and Tarpaulins 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery Company 

Industrial Machinery and Supplies 
Sparkman-Holtz-Brand, Inc. 


Homelike Environment for Funeral Services 


The Murray Company 

Manufacturers of Cotton Ginning Machinery 
Dallas Plumbing Co., Inc. 

Plumbing and Heating Contractors 


The Exline-Lowden Company 


Lithographing and Printing 
Cullum & Boren Company 
Sporting and Athletic Goods 


S. L. Ewing Company 
Typewriters, Adding Machines and Supplies 

Republic Insurance Company 
Fire Insurance 

Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
Life Insurance. A Texas Institution 

Atlas Metal Works 
Metal Manufacturers 

Dallas Title & Guaranty Co. 
Oldest in Texas 

Dallas Towel Supply Company 
Linen Supply Service 

Elliott Shiels Planing Mill Company 
Millwork 

Stewart Title & Guaranty Company 
Abstracts of Titles 

Ideal Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co. 
Dry Cleaning and Laundry 

Hedgecock Artf. Limb & Brace Mfg. Co. 
Artificial Limbs 


Graham-Brown Shoe Company 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Shoes and Boots 


American Transfer & Storage Co. 
Warehousing, Local and Long Distance Moving 
Potts-Knaur Leather Company 
Shoe. Findings 
Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works 
Steel Plate Fabricators and Metal Workers 
Hart Furniture Company 
Complete Home Furnishings 


The Texas Employers Ins. Assn. 


W orkmen’s Compensation Insurance 























































Starting 
Our 41st Year 


of 
Successfully 


Serving 


Dallas 


OWN through the years An- 

derson's has had the pleas- 
ure of aiding homemakers of 
Southwest Texas in comfort- 
ably, yet inexpensively furnish- 
ing their homes. 

This year, 1938, Anderson's 
strives to add many new pa 
trons to their big happy family 
of satisfied customers. 

Shop at Anderson's for your 
home needs ... prices are low 
—not occasionally but at,all 
times. 


Use 
Anderson's 
Easy 
Time 
Payment 
Plan 


Extra Liberal Trade-in 
allowance for your 
old furniture 








ANDERSON 


FURNITURE CoO. 
2101 Elm, Since 1897 
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Dallas’? Oldest Furniture 
Store” 
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Dont take a 
trip NO 
SOUTH EAST, 
OR WEST 
without enough 
AcciDENT INSURANCE 


Loans on Automobiles, Business and 
Dwelling Property 


.. Property Loans 
.. Low Interest Rates 
.. No Brokerage 
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TAX CALENDAR 
FOR FIRST QUARTER, 1938 





Current Tax Rates: COUNTY: 
General Fund. . Se Ss? ce ee 
Road and Bridge Fund . Bea, Een as ess 24 
CITY: Interestand Sinking Fund . ... . 24 
GeneralFund. ....... . - §$ 519 Permanent Improvement Fund . . . . 01 
PCE. Sw .095 | a ar .04 
Public Library. . . a oe 025 ; ; ——— 
Interest and Sinking Fund oe 8973 50% basis of assessment . . . . . $ .75 
STATE: 
PublicSchool . . . . vee .750 z 
GeneralBevenue ... . . . « « « « § 35 
Interest and Sinking iad en — 1737 iM . . .. , 07 
a MORIN es Ge OS OG ee Oe .20 
Total City Tax Rate . . $2.46 
52% basis of assessment. 50% basis of assessment . . . . . $ .62 





WHERE TAXES ARE PAID 


FEDERAL TAXES—Collector of Internal Revenue, Federal Building, Bryan, between Ervay and St. Paul Streets, Dallas, Texas. 
(Abbreviation: ‘Col. U. S. Int. Rev.) 

CITY TAXES—Collector of City Taxes, First Floor City Hall, Dallas, Texas (City). 

COUNTY AND STATE PROPERTY TAXES—Assessor and Collector of Taxes, Dallas County, First Floor, County Hall of 
Records Building, Dallas, Texas. (County A. & C.) 

TEXAS STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION INSURANCE FUND TAXES — Texas Unemployment Compensation 
Commission, Austin, Texas. (Abbreviation: T. U. C.). Note: This Commission has a district office at 715 Thomas Building, Dallas, 
Phone 2-5620, which will answer questions and furnish forms. 

SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES—Federal—These taxes and returns (Old Age Annuity and Unemployment Insurance) are made 
to the Collector of U. S. Internal Revenue, Second Floor, Federal Building, Phone 2-7151. Note: The U. S. Social Security Board has 
a district office in the Allen Building, Dallas, Phone 7-8057, which will answer questions and furnish forms for employers and 
employees involving application of the act, benefits, etc. All tax matters should be taken up with the U. S. Internal Revenue Office. 





DATE NATURE OF RETURN OR PAYMENT TO WHOM MADE 
January 
1 Property owned this date basis for 1938 assessment City-County A. & C. 
1 Listing of property begins and continues to May 1 City-County A. & C. 
1 File homestead exemption claim up to May 1 County A. & C, 
25 Last day to file return and pay State Tax for Unemployment Insurance (Note: The State 
requires a return and tax payment for Unemployment Compensation for each month, not 
later than the 25th of the next month) T.U.C., Austin, Texas 
31 Last day to pay County and State property taxes without penalty, unless paid in install- 
ments, November 30, 1937, and June 30, 1938 County A. & C, 
31 Last day to pay poll taxes for 1937. (This is qualification for voting in all elections) County A. & C. 
31 U. S. Tax for Unemployment Insurance, 1937 Col. U. S. Int. Rev. 
31 Last day to file last half, 1937, U. S. Old Age Annuity Employers Information Return Col. U.S. Int. Rev. 
31 Last day to file return and pay December, 1937, U. S. Old Age Annuity taxes. Note that 


these returns and tax payments for U. S. Old Age Annuity taxes for 1938 are due on a 
quarterly basis and must be made not later than the last day of the month after the 


quarterly period Col. U. S. Int. Rev. 
February 
1 Registration motor vehicles begins and continues to March 31. Old plates good to 
April 1. New plates may not be used until March County A. & C. 
15 Report of Federal Information at source Col. U.S. Int. Rev. 
15 Report by corporations of dividend payments of $300 and more to any person in 1937 Col. U. S. Int. Rev. 
25 Last day to file return and pay State Tax Unemployment Insurance for January T.U.C., Austin, Texas 
March 
15 Last day for corporations to file State Franchise Tax return Sec’y of State, Austin, Texas 
15 Return on Federal Income Tax withheld at source Col. U.S. Int. Rev. 
15 Last day to file return and pay Federal Income Tax for 1937. If paid quarterly, 1937 
return and payment of first quarter due this date Col. U. S. Int. Rev. 
25 Last day to file returns and pay February Tex. Unemployment Compensation Taxes T.U.C., Austin, Texas 
31 Last day for registering motor vehicles without penalty County A. & C. 
31 Last day for using 1937 motor vehicle plates County A. & C. 
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Texas 


By VICTOR H.S 


Part I 


T THE close of a century of sus- 

tained economic progress, Texas 

finds itself firmly intrenched as the Na- 

tion’s leading producer of raw materials 

but disturbed by rapidly changing world 

conditions which may be expected to af- 
fect her future seriously. 

The comparative security from compe- 
tition which Texas enjoyed during many 
years in which it built up a virtual mo- 
nopoly for a wide variety of products ex- 
ported to the markets for the world, be- 
gan to wane with the start of the depres- 
sion. It has since gained momentum 
because of a combination of factors, not 
the least of which is economic national- 
ism. 

The writer keenly recognizes that a 
philosophical appraisal of Texas and her 
institutions properly must embrace a his- 
torical analysis of a people and forces 
which helped to shape an empire compris- 
ing one of the Nation’s largest physio- 
graphic units. It is impossible to compress 
such a review into the confines of this 
paper. The political, social and economic 
factors which account for Texas as it ex- 
ists today can only receive sketchy treat- 
ment. The fact stands out that Texas is 
fortunate in its comparatively late settle- 
ment and development which made pos- 
sible the fusion of modern and older con- 
cepts contributed by various regions. 

Texas’ development during the last 100 
years, commemorated in 1936 by the 
State in a great Centennial Celebration, 
which attracted millions of visitors from 
near and afar, has been perhaps too largely 
agricultural. Due to advantages of 
favorable climate, soils, geological struc- 
tures and geographic location, Texas has 
*EDITOR’S NOTE: Victor H. Schoffelmayer, agri- 
cultural editor of The Dallas Morning News, deliv- 
ered this address, “Texas at the End of a Cen- 
tury,” at a banquet celebrating the centennial of 

the founding of the Philosophical Society of Texas. 
The scholarly, comprehensive character of the 


address caused Southwest Business to seek and 
secure permission to publish it. 
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become the foremost producer of cotton, 
cattle, sheep, wool, mohair, and in recent 
years, of petroleum, sulphur and lesser 
mineral products. Proximity to the Gulf 
of Mexico made Texas a great cotton ex- 
port State. For a century the drift has 
been in the direction of exploitation of 
raw materials so generously supplied by 
Nature. In the same time older regions 
based their economy upon manufactures. 
A glance at the map should convince the 
student of regional planning that Texas 
in the next one hundred years is destined 
to play an important part in the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries to 
which its raw materials are adapted. That 
development will enable Texas to balance 
its agriculture and livestock economy. 
The result should be a well-rounded sys- 
tem that will bring a greater measure of 
prosperity to the region and overcome 
some of the present handicaps which have 
been permitted to devleop through in- 
action. 


Con tuty 


Situated almost midway between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans with a front- 
age of 400 miles on the Gulf of Mexico, 
the gateway to Latin America and the 
older markets of the world, no longer 
outside the lines of travel from East to 
West not only by rail but by excellent 
highways, Texas, with its 265,000 square 
miles, constitutes a geographic body 
almost as large as Germany and England 
together, producing products with a com- 
bined value of more than two billion dol- 
lars annually. 

Texas lies at the crossroads of three 
great continent-building forces where 
older and newer geological forms are 
freely intermingled. The fullest scientific 
study shoud be devoted to this geological 
wonderland that combines Appalachian 
with Pacific Coast, Rocky Mountain and 
Mexican earth-building forces in a com- 
plicated pattern. 

Similarly Texas is at the crossroads of 
Eastern, Western, Northern and Southern 
life zones, plant and animal forms. In the 
Big Bend region there mingle Canadian 


The Masonite Corporation's plant at Laurel, Mississippi, which converts wood into 
new building materials, is symbolic of the industrialization which is taking place 
in the South and Southwest. The stimulus of America’s chemical industries, Mr. 
Schoeffelmayer thinks, will determine Texas’ progress during the next hundred years. 






















and Pacific Coast types of trees and lesser 
plants, along with desert flora that has 
pushed its way northward from the high 
Mexican Plateau of Chihuahua and Coa- 
huila. On the Texas high Plains eastern 
and western grasses mingle along a me- 
dian line that traverses the Edwards Pla- 
teau. No other State boasts of such 
wealth of vegetation. The student of 
plants and animals realizes that such 
combinations are of definite use to the 
breeder of new forms of life. 

Texas, with its 6,125,000 inhabitants, 
occupies a highly favored region which 
deserves closer study. Of its 168,000,000 
acres only some 26,000,000 are now in 
cultivation and at no time were more 
than 32,000,00 acres under plow. By 
comparison it may be interesting to cite 
Italy’s 30,000,000 acres from which the 
sustenance to feed 43,000,000 people is 
obtained by intensive tillage. No man can 
foresee to what use will be put those vast 
areas of Texas now designated as grass 
land, mountains, desert or near-desert in a 
time when the science of agriculture has 
reached its highest degree of development 
and new mechanical apparatus and farm- 
ing practices might easily transform un- 
productive land into productive assets. 
The possibilities of using now unproduc- 
tive land are staggering in the light of 
recent discoveries and steadily spreading 
practices. 

The historical perspective of Texas ac- 
counts in large measure for the State’s 
present economy. That this economy is 
too one-sided must be admitted. No na- 
tion or State can attain its full develop- 
ment without taking into consideration 
all those factors which may contribute to 
a logical development of its natural re- 
sources—soils and their productivity, cli- 
mate, mineral wealth, forests, streams and 
seacoast, markets at home and abroad, 
transportation facilities, financial agencies 
and lastly but equally as important, cul- 
tural facilities. It is through the latter 
that a people can be aroused to recognize 
their destiny, to use their resources logic- 
ally and wisely, to make harmonious and 
consistent progress at a cost which will 
not be prohibitive. 

Examination of Texas history leads to 
the conclusion that permanent develop- 
ment of the State really began with the 
penetration of Anglo-American settlers 
from the Eastern United States who in 
their westward thrust reached the broad 
expanse of Texas at a considerably later 
day than the Midwest and West. 

The development which has taken 
place on the Texas prairies and plains is 
the direct result of the type of penetra- 
tion peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon and peo- 
ples of German, Bohemian, Norwegian 
and other stock, who conquered the 
Southwest. 

This type of penetration was in strik- 
ing contrast to the conquest of early 
Spanish invaders who had come to the 





New World to find gold and silver and 
spices needed in their diet to stabilize 
meats and other perishable foods in a hot 
climate before refrigeration had been dis- 
covered. Spanish conquistadores in spite of 
three hundred years of occupation or 
claim to Texas territory have left their 
impress upon customs and manners only 
in a comparatively narrow fringe of ter- 
ritory adjacent to the Rio Grande. 

That stream rightly marks the bound- 
ary of Latin, Indian and Anglo-American 
civilization with all its implications. The 
travels and exploits of Cabeza de Vaca, of 
Coronado, of De Soto’s followers, of the 
early missionaries who accompanied these 
heroic sons of Spain, make marvelous 
reading but they did not give permanent 
character to the State’s culture. Spanish 
influence as exerted upon Texas, as a 
whole, was transitory. Similarly — Mexi- 
can influence has left only fragmentary 
and local effect upon population and cus- 
toms, enriching, however, border areas 
and former administrative centers with a 
distinctive cultural tone. From El Paso on 
the west to Brownsville on the southeast 
there persists a border type of Spanish- 
Indian influence which adds much charm 
to a region peculiarly adapted to its con- 
tinuance. 

Texas is the only State in the Nation 
over which have flown six separate flags, 
Spanish, French, Mexican, Republic of 
Texas, Confederate and that of the 
United States, but one hunts in vain for 
vestiges of French influence. Aside from a 
conjectured point on the Texas coast near 
Port Lavaca, where La Salle was swept by 
stormy weather, and the meager remnants 
of an old fort on Red River, nothing re- 
mains of French penetration. 

In striking contrast to Spanish efforts 
ef three centuries consisting in the main 
of nomadic quests for the mythical Seven 
Cities of Cibola studded with gold or the 
Gran Quivira, which left only a few scat- 
tered Indian villages under the Christian 








influence of the padres, the efforts of the 
Anglo-Americans from the first assumed 
character of permanent settlement. 

There is another important historic 
phase to the settlement of Texas. At the 
same time that France and Spain, and 
later Mexico, struggled for the possession 
of the Texas region there rose on the east 
the specter of a vigorous young Republic 
of the United States steadily pushing 
westward. This westward penetration was 
greatly stimulated by the sale in 1803 to 
the United States by France of what is 
known as the Louisiana Purchase, a vast 
uncharted region. There developed a con- 
flict of interests between Spain and the 
rapidly growing United States. It was 
only a question of time as to the final 
decision. Texas happened to play a critical 
part in this conflict. The war with Mex- 
ico, whatever may have been all its causes, 
established the United States as the great 
power on the North American continent 
and held Spanish influence to the border 
that starts in Texas, traverses New Mex- 
ico and Arizona and ends in Southern 
California. 

It is after the coming of the first 
Anglo- Americans about 1820 that per- 
manent settlement and development of 
Texas in a progressive and stable manner 
began. Moses Austin left his Missouri 
home in 1820 and came to San Antonio 
to obtain permission to establish in Texas 
a colony of settlers from the United 
States. Successful in obtaining a permit 
from the Viceroy of Mexico, the elder 
Austin died on his return trip to Missouri 
but his request that his son Stephen F. 
Austin carry on his project was promptly 
followed. The obstacles which Stephen F. 
Austin encountered before he settled his 
first 300 families on his grant along the 
Brazos River in Central Texas cannot be 
recounted in this paper. The historic fact 
remains that from this effort the perma- 
nent settlement of Texas and its subse- 
quent progressive development must date. 


This pile of field-run sweet potatoes will make starch. Chemistry thus provides 
farmers a big new market. One Mississippi plant manufactures 600,000 pounds of 
starch annually from sweet potatoes. 
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The founding of the village and govern- 
mental center of San Felipe de Austin is 
as significant in the history of the South- 
west as that of Jamestown and Plymouth 
in that of the Eastern United States. 

It would be impossible in a limited 
paper to narrate the steady growth of 
Texas from the historic beginnings under 
the guidance of Stephen F. Austin until 
the present time. The fight for Texas in- 
dependence against Mexico might be 
traced to that inherent fundamental dif- 
ference in the character of two peoples, 
the one just emerged from a long struggle 
for its own independence against Spain 
which in part contributed to faults of 
administration of the province of Texas 
which were irksome to Anglo-Americans. 
The Mexican history of the period reveals 
a series of revolutions that greatly inter- 
fered with a stable administration of 
States or Provinces far removed from the 
center of Government in Mexico City. A 
great wilderness lay between the capital 
and Texas and communication was difh- 
cult and slow. The commerce of Texas in 
those days trended more easily towards 
the United States, from which its new 
settlers were coming in great numbers, 
attracted by stories of fertile, cheap land. 
Mexican colonial policy was largely a con- 
tinuation of that of Spain. Although 
Stephen F. Austin acted in good faith 
throughout in the matter of establishing 
his colony in the Republic of Mexico, 
marked discontent developed on the part 
of many settlers which ultimately led to 
decisive measures. 

The efforts of Hayden Edwards at 
Nacogdoches to establish the Republic of 
Fredonia and the subsequent enactment 
of legislation by the Mexican Congress to 
prevent further settlement of families 
from the United States, excepting under 
conditions distasteful to the settlers, such 
as levying duties on all foreign imports, 
later were followed by denial of colonists’ 
rights to trial by jury and right of bail. 

With the declaration of independence 
at Washington -on-the-Brazos on March 
2, 1836, began a new period for Texas 
which ended only with the war between 
the United States and Mexico. Texans, 
records show, from the setting up of an 
independent Republic, leaned strongly to 
annexation to the United States which 
became a fact in 1845. The Texas Repub- 
lic lacked sufficient population and capital 
to carry on economically and from a his- 
torical viewpoint annexation tothe 
United States, from which its Anglo- 
American settlers had come, was logical. 
With annexation there followed a period 
of stable development which continues. 


In the westward trek of Americans 
toward the prairies and plains and ulti- 
mately to the Pacific Coast the main 
trails led far to the north of Texas. Set- 
tlement of Missouri, lowa, Nebraska, Col- 
orado, California, Oregon, and W. ashing- 
ton was a logical procedure ultimately 
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This big Fourdrinier paper-making machine compresses the wet pine fibers into a 
sheet of kraft paper. Southern Advance and Paper Company, Hodge, Louisiana. It is 
one of the chemical industries building the South. 


given enormous impetus by the building 
of transcontinental railways. The Texas 
settlements were largely founded near the 
Gulf Coast or not far inland along the 
rivers which led northwestward. 

Settlers were mostly from Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Mis- 
souri. In the early designation of the peo- 
ple of Texas as ““Texian” is to be found 
the ending of “ians” as it occurs in such 
names as Alabamians, Missourians, South 
Carolinians, or Tennesseans. These people 
brought with them their knowledge of 
American agriculture, their plows and 
other implements, their culture developed 
during the previous century on the slow 
westward movement from the Atlantic 
seaboard. Land to these people was a 
prime asset. The forest supplied meat and 
fuel, but the level prairie and the open 
river bottoms were a challenge to raise 
crops. Whereas Spanish conquerors in the 
New World were concerned with impos- 
ing upon the savage their own religion 
and civilization the Anglo-Saxon settlers 
of the Southwestern region drove the In- 
dians before them to make way for tilling 
the fertile land. They had no interest in 
Christianizing the aborigine. Their atti- 
tude toward the region which they en- 
tered was to establish permanent homes, 
to build villages and towns, to found a 
civilization which embodied their tradi- 
tion and culture. 


The crucial period when the Texas 
problem is looked at nationally, came 
with the declaration of independence by 
Texas patriots. Was Texas to remain an 
independent Nation? It is interesting to 
reflect upon this possibility in these un- 
certain times. One wonders whether an 
entirely different economy would not 
have been set up by which Texas prob- 
ably would have been a strong and suc- 
cessful competitor with the Old South 
for the cotton markets of the world. 
Such competition might have delayed in- 
definitely the foreign expansion of cotton 
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culture. Perhaps the development of the 
cattle industry would have maintained 
for Texas world markets. Who knows? 


Although the material progress of 
Texas during the last century has been 
noteworthy that of the educational and 
spiritual values has not been permitted to 
lag. Along with the building of great 
cities in the interior and at the ports, and 
a network of some 17,000 miles of rail- 
roads and 22,000 miles of highways, the 
people of Texas have spent untold sums 
on the construction of public and private 
libraries, church edifices, colleges and uni- 
versities, art museums and other cultural 
assets. Nor have sports been neglected in 
a region which may well boast of being a 
land of almost perpetual sunshine and a 
climate conducive to outdoor activities 
during the entire year. 


A notable characteristic of Texas pso- 
ple has been their emphasis upon free edu- 
cation. The Anglo-American settlers who 
founded the Republic of Texas saw tw it 
that needful provisions were made which 
would insure public free schools. In the 
time of President Mirabeau B. Lamar the 
foundations were laid, which from first 
to last, resulted in the allocation of some 
47,000,000 acres of land, one-fourth of 
the Texas total land area, to the State’s 
school fund. This wise provision has 
placed an accumulated permanent fund 
of more than $70,000,000 at the disposal 
of the State Department of Education. 


It is well to point out that although 
Texas pioneers necessarily were confront- 
ed with many problems of which the ac- 
quisition of land and goods and the estab- 
lishment of permanent homes were not 
the least important, they nevertheless at 
no time permitted their interest in these 
things to interfere with farsighted educa- 
tional plans. Not only public schools but 
higher education received their attention. 
The Texas Constitution provided that 

(Continued on Page 11) 


NEW FACTORIES SYMBOLS OF 
Dallas’ 1937 Progress 


ALLAS’ 1937 industrial progress 
can be measured by the $8,276,750 
invested by manufacturers, distributors 
and utilities for new buildings and equip- 
ment and for expanded service facilities. 
This total, compiled from confidential 
reports given the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce by a score of firms, reflects 
the greatest year of industrial and com- 
mercial growth in Dallas’ history. It does 
not include expansions and remodeling 
programs by Dallas retail stores, import- 
ant building programs at three Dallas 
hospitals, or such construction projects 
as a $300,000 FHA-insured apartment 
development. 

Neither does the total reflect the ex- 
pansion of production capacity, the ad- 
dition of new equipment, the replacement 
of obsolete equipment with new machin- 
ery, and the widening of distribution ter- 
ritory by existing Dallas industries. This 
movement, pronounced throughout 1937, 
greatly strengthened Dallas’ importance 
as the manufacturing center of the South- 
west, and must be regarded as equally sig- 
nificant with the construction of new 
factories during the year. Virtually every 


Coca-Cola's big new syrup plant at Mockingbird Lane and Lemmon .; 


major Dallas industry expanded its pro- 
duction capacity and added new equip- 
ment during 1937. Several began produc- 
tion of new products. 

Typical of this process of growth from 
within was the addition of a fashion man- 
nequin factory to the business of Stand- 
ard Fixture, Inc. Standard’s line of dra- 
matic mannequins, from original designs 
by Elsa Profita, won national acceptance 
in less than six months. 

The 1937 total was considerably in- 
creased when the Coca-Cola Company 
announced, during the closing days of 
December, that it has purchased a 32- 
acre site at Mockingbird Lane and Lem- 
mon Avenue for a big syrup plant. The 
Coca-Cola project, on which construction 
will be started shortly, will involve build- 
ings covering approximately ten acres of 
the 23-acre site. Coca-Cola has six other 
similar plants at centrally located points in 
the country, Atlanta, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Baltimore and New 
York. 

The Dallas Chamber of Commerce had 
negotiated for the Coca-Cola expansion 
here more than three years, providing exe- 


cutives of the company with a great deal 
of the statistical data which influenced 
the decision. Porter Lindsley, of J. W. 
Lindsley & Co., realtor, and T. L. Peeler, 
industrial commissioner of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad, handled the real 
estate transaction. Coca-Cola’s interest in 
Dallas dates back forty-three years ago, 
when the late D. B. Candler was sent to 
Dallas to open the firm’s first branch. The 
new plant at Mockingbird Lane and 
Lemmon Avenue will replace the com- 
pany’s present location at McKinney Ave- 
nue and North Lamar Street. 
Coca-Cola’s new Dallas buildings will 
e set back 200 feet from Lemmon Ave- 
nue. They will be of modernistic design, 
constructed of steel, glass, face brick and 
Indiana limestone. They will house South- 
western district offices of the company, 
syrup-making equipment, and storage fa- 
cilities for sugar and other ingredients. 
The Dallas bottling plant of Coca-Cola, 
under separate management, will remain 
at its present location on Second Avenue. 
The Coca-Cola project and other de- 
velopments of the year have given ad- 
ditional impetus to the intensified pro- 
(Continued on Page 19) 


Avenzze will look like the architect’s drawing below. Announced in 


the closing d+ys of 1937, this project was one of the year’s largest industrial developments for Dallas. On the opposite page are shown other 
important projects of the year: 1. The $400,000 annex to the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company's Haskell exchange. 2. The Vitalic 
Battery factory. 3.The new plant of the Sam A, Wing Co. 4.The Dallas Power & Light Company's $2,500,000 generating plant. 5.A big 
addition to the Dallas market—the New York Merchandise Co. 6. Western States Grocery Co. built and occupied this warehouse and office 
building. 7. Gregory-Robinson-Speas’ vinegar plant. 8.Tad Screen Advertising, Inc. 9. Dwight Edwards Coffee Co. plant. 10.W. & W. 
Pickle and Canning Co. plant. 11.Triway Produce Co. building. 12.Willard Storage Battery Company's big new factory. 
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1938 May Re Oil's 


OBERER and wiser, the oil industry 
enters 1938 feeling that it is begin- 
ning its greatest year. 

All signs so indicate. 

Tear the industry apart. Examine every 
major department minutely. Look at the 
records of the past. Consult general 
trends for the future. 

What do these show? They show that 
today is the Age of Oil, that oil is ready 
for its peak period, and that Dallas, head- 
quarters city for the Mid-Continent sec- 
tion of the United States, which produces 
73 per cent of the nation’s 
crude, is in key position to 
journey with oil to what are 
expected to be greater heights 
than 1937, itself in many re- 
spects a record-breaker. 

First consider oil from the 
consumers’ standpoint. Texas 
ranks high in the list of states 
using oil products, yet the mar- 
keting department is least im- 
portant of all in the signifi- 
cance of the state to the oil in-_ |] \_ 3% 
dustry as a whole. 

There has been much talk of 
a general business recession 
lately. Whether there is fire be- 









By JIM CARROLL 
Editor, Petroleum Daily 


pipe lines, tankcars, trucks, refineries, 
cracking plants and other facilities ac- 
complish daily in supplying the general 
public with oil in its multiple useful 
forms. 

These two departments are ready, are 
geared to boom proportions, have been so 
carefully planned that their limits are not 
yet within thought. 

The production department of oil, with 
its attendant, exploration, is keeper of the 
industry’s treasure chest. From it all 
profits start their flow. 
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hind this smoke or not, oil men 
are optimistic. When econo- 
mists talk of demand for oil 
and its products in 1938, they 
do not say that oil demand will 
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lessen. The way they paint a 





sad picture for oil is to say that 

consumer demand will grow only half as 
much this year as it did last, or less. 
Never that it will fail to grow. From 
this, it can be deduced that people will 
still buy gasoline and other oil products, 
regardless of needed economies. 

To oil men, such a conclusion has a 
double meaning: First, that oil has es- 
caped the hated classification of a luxury 
fuel, has become vitally necessary to the 
maintenance of the present mode of liv- 
ing; and, second, that the scattered sales 
which roll up into the huge ball of rev- 
enue needed to continue the development 
of their industry will not be lacking. 

Transportation and treatment of oil 
have become so linked by the industry’s 
efficiency that it is hard to separate them 
without becoming tediously technical. 
These two departments, unsung and often 
unnoticed, have developed so quietly that 
few are aware of the tremendous task 
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And oil production in Texas and the 
Mid-Continent is so vast that to speak of 
one brings a thought of the other. 

Where other industries which have tried 
it have disastrously failed, oil alone still 
stands successful in the mighty task of 
production control. True enough, it is 
known that drilling of unnecessary loca- 
tions in proven Texas areas is putting a 
tremendous burden on the oil producer. 

But current indications are that oil 
men now fully realize the danger of over- 
drilling, and plan in 1938 to expand their 
operations over a broader territory, drill- 
ing, perhaps, as many wells and discover- 
ing more oil than in 1937, but not press- 
ing so heavily against the market. 

In connection with this controlled- 
drilling program, to which practically all 
big companies and independent operators 
now heartily subscribe, it may be well to 
point to the attitude of the supply com- 
panies which walk hand in hand with oil 
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development and mean much to Dallas 
and the rest of Texas. The supply men 
welcome the wider-well theory. They had 
more business in 1937 than they really 
wanted. They prefer safer, saner develop- 
ment in 1938. Replacement and new 
equipment needed on development since 
1930 will more than fill in whatever loss 
they suffer from a decline in proven-ter- 
ritory drilling. 

The department of finance in which 
Dallas banks play a leading role will be 
more important in 1938 than ever before. 
Oil loans have passed the solid 
stage in bankerts’ minds, are 


| KANSAS SP | MO. on a premium basis. No better 
a eee ue ( KAN.) __| business can be found, if wisely 
an | handled. 
| ay iis ncemines =a Presenting the industry’s 
i OKLAH#O rospects for 1938 in paragraph 
‘ ARKANSAS | PP ag? 


style, the following is found: 

Marketing—A continued, 
broader increase in oil and gas 
products with Texas in position 
to become the national per- 
centage leader in the advance. 


/ 7a» Transportation and Manufac- 
we, ture—Maintenance of the for- 
‘eo mer department and expansion 


of the latter, with emphasis on 
chemical research in the refin- 
ery field which will mean more 
efficient products cheaper. 

Production—As many, prob- 
ably more, wells drilled than in 
1937 but spread over a wider 
territory. Continuation of work 
in the so-called new areas of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Western Kansas, West Texas, and 
the Southern states east of the Mississippi 
River. More wildcatting and discoveries 
in West Texas due to expiration of 10- 
year lease taken during the leasing boom 
of 1926-28. Expansion of deep drilling 
in old shallow producing areas, notably 
in West Central Texas and the Gulf 
Coast. Steady production from California, 
a recession in Oklahoma. 

Government—Organization of the in- 
dustry to improve with all signs pointing 
to a successful defense against tax-hun- 
gry politicos. Better relations between oil 
men and state officials governing their 
industry. Keener, but cleaner, competi- 
tion between states for advantages, with 
Texas in the whip-seat. Wiser conserva- 
tion of natural resources through coéper- 
ation between states and the industry. 
Less pressure on oil from Washington 
after the “depletion clause” battle. 
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Rusiness Review and Outlook 


By HAROLD M. YOUNG 


Dallas District Manager, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


URING the month of November, 
retail sales through independent 
stores in Texas registered a gain of 4.4 
percent over the same month of last year. 
In Dallas the gain for the same period 
was 2.9 percent, Fort Worth 1.9 percent, 
San Antonio 4.6 percent, El Paso 1.7 per- 
cent, and Houston 9.1 percent. For proper 
analysis of the business picture, it should 
be pointed out that Dallas in November, 
1936, registered greater gains in retail 
sales than the state as a whole, in com- 
parison with November, 1935. The Dallas 
percentage gain in November, 1936, was 
14.1 over the corresponding period of 
1935, while the state’s gain or the same 
period was only 9.8 and Houston’s only 
23% 

The gain in the Big Spring-Lubbock 
district was 26.5 percent over November 
of last year and represented the best dis- 
trict gain in the state. The next best dis- 
trict was the Abilene-Snyder-Vernon- 
Wichita Falls district, which showed a 
gain of 17.8 percent, with Snyder regis- 
tering a gain of 42.5 percent, the best 
gain for any city in the state for which 
separate data are shown. Of 44 cities 
covered, for which separate data can be 
shown, 32 registered gains while 12 reg- 
istered decreases. The two districts in the 
northeastern part of the state are the 
only two districts that failed to register 
gains over November of last year. While 
individual cities within these two districts 
did register gains, decreases in other cities 
were such as to bring about a net de- 
crease for the districts. These findings 
are based on a report of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Texas. 

Retail sales in Dallas during recent 
weeks, based on reports of Dallas stores 
to the Dallas district office of the De- 
partment of Commerce, are as follows: 

For the week ending November 27, the 
majority of these stores showed increases 
in sales over the same week of last year, 
the complete range being from a decrease 
of 8.0 percent to an increase of 42.6 per- 
cent. For the week ending December 4, 
these stores for the most part registered 
increases compared with the same week 
of last year. Three-fourths of the firms 
showed gains. The complete range was 
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from a decrease of 14.4 percent to an in- 
crease of 31.2 percent. For the week end- 
ing December 11, better than half of 
these stores registered increases over the 
comparable week of last year, the com- 
plete range being from a decrease of 7.0 
percent to an increase of 24.0 percent. 
For the week ending December 18, in- 
clement weather during the early part of 
the week had a retarding effect on sales, 
but good weather during the last two 
days of the week brought out shoppers in 
record numbers with resulting heavy re- 
tail sales. This heavy week-end buying, 
however, was not sufficient to bring sales 
above the comparable week of last year in 
the majority of reporting stores, less than 
one-fourth of which showed actual gains. 
The complete range was from a decrease 
of 17.7 percent to an increase of 7.0 per- 
cent. The first 18 days of December com- 
pared with the same period of last year 
were more favorable. Only a little better 
than one-third of the reporting stores 
showed decreases for this 18-day period. 
The complete range was from a decrease 
of 13.0 percent to an increase of 17.8 
percent. 

For the week ending December 25, 
practically all of the reporting Dallas 
stores registered increases. A few, how- 
ever, failed to meet the sales of the com- 
parable week of last year. The complete 
range was from minus 10.8 percent to 
plus 59.1 percent. 

In Oklahoma, retail sales in November, 
as reported by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of Oklahoma, 
showed an increase of 3.2 percent over 
November, 1936. The best showing was 
made by the dry goods group, which reg- 
istered a gain of 16.8 percent for this 
period. 

In Louisiana, department store sales in 
November were up 12.1 percent com- 
pared with November of last year, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the Louisiana State University. 
Furniture store sales increased 6.8 percent 
for this same period. 

The December 1 report of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics on the Texas 
cotton crop for 1937 indicates a total 
production of 5,230,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight. This compares with 
a production of 2,933,000 bales for the 
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previous year. The indicated cotton crop 
for Oklahoma for 1937 is 825,000 bales, 
ccmpared with 290,000 bales for the pre- 
vious year. This heavier cotton crop has 
resulted in increased employment of cot- 
ton pickers, increased employment in cot- 
ton gins, and afforded additional employ- 
ment on railroads, truck lines, oil mill 
operations, etc.; and the money thus paid 
out has been helpful in holding up retail 
sales in many areas in Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

Texas business continued to hold up 
better than that of the country at large, 
according to the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of Texas. After 
adjustment for seasonal variation, the No- 
vember composite index was 99.06. (The 
index is the percentage of the average 
month in 1930 which is used as a base.) 
The composite index for October was 
100.8. However, the composite index for 
November of last year was 92.2, the im- 
provement November of this year over 
November of last year being 7.5 percent. 


Texas’ Second Century 


(Continued from Page 7) 


there be established a State University 
which might rank with the best. 

While by some standards of measure- 
ment Texas educational facilities have 
been rated as thirty-second among the 
States nevertheless from the standpoint 0° 
actual State support Texas ranks high. 
There has been steady increase in th> 
Texas per capita apportionment for scho- 
lastic enrollment. The meager figure of 
$1.47 in 1876 rose to $4.25 in 1900, to 
$8.50 in 1920 and $19 during this year. 
Last year the State spent on public schoo! 
education $37,073,234. For high school 
education Texas annually spends some 
$6,000,000. When it is realized that 
Texas occupies an area equal to several 
Eastern States, and that it is thinly pop- 
ulated as a whole, involving costly ex- 
penditures of funds along other than 
purely educational lines, the showing 
must be considered as commendab'e. 
What seems desirable is a better integra- 
tion of all phases of the Texas educational 
program from public schools to colleges 
and universities. 

With the gradual attainment of the 
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Statement of Condition 


at the close of business December 31, 1937 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks - - - - - $38,898,868.72 
United States Securities Owned - - - - - -  17,439,044.25 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank - - - - - - - 312,000.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds - - - - - - - - - 1,718,651.44 
Loans and Discounts - - - - - - - - = = 54,322,669.95 
Furniture and Fixtures - - - - - - - - = 280,000.00 
Real Estate and Banking House - - - - - - 2,385,000.00 
Other Real Estate - - - - - - - - - = = 1,360,949.13 


$116,717,183.49 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock - = = = = = = = = = = = §$ 8,000,000.00 
Surplus Funds - - - - - - - - - +: = 2,400,000.00 
Undivided Profits, Net - - - - - - - - - 3,165,921.96 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. - - - - - - - - - 526,550.08 
DEPOSITS: 

Individual ~- - = = = = $63,982,125.22 

Banks and Bankers - - - -  32,366,191.07 

U. S. Government - - - - 6,276,395.16 


102,624,711.45 
$116,717,183.49 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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higher living standard and comforts of 
life, Texas in the last two decades has 
become articulate in the field of literary 
expression. Works by Texas authors, his- 
tories, biographies, folklore, fiction and 
poetry, bearing the imprint of major pub- 
lishing houses of the Nation have issued 
in increasing volume. Many of these 
books possess high merit and their per- 
manent worth has been conceded by dis- 
criminating critics in this country and 
abroad. Citations of the finer books and 
their authors cannot be indulged here. In 
literary achievement Texas has come of 
age. The better writers in Texas, and the 
number of such is now impressive, may 
be depended upon in the next century to 
make even more important contributions 
to American literature. 


Part Il 
The Next 100 Years 


Great as has been the progress of Texas 
during the century just ended, there are 
many indications that the next 100 years 
will surpass what has gone before. Texas 
is certain to accelerate its stride as the 
result of inherent advantages and experi- 
ences which will be made to work to- 
gether toward new goals. 

Just as the past development of the 
State has been characterized largely by 
the growth of agriculture and stock rais- 
ing, the next century will concern itself 
greatly with industry and manufacture. 
That does not imply that agriculture and 
livestock will fall into decay. On the con- 
trary, they can be greatly aided by wise 
planning which will encourage needed in- 
dustries based upon the logical use of the 
preducts of farm, ranch, orchard and 
forest. The greatest need, it seems, is for 
well integrated State-wide planning 
which takes into full consideration the 
play of all the forces which give Texas 
its definite character. 

This calls for a basic understanding of 
Texas physiographic features, of Texas 
geography as it affects geologic structure, 
plant and animal life, wise utilization of 
land and a re-evaluation of the entire 
Texas economy in terms of the times in 
which we live as well as in terms of a 
rapidly changing world. Texas planning 
must be studied in the light of its varied 
natural regions and their relation to each 
other as well as to adjacent areas. As 
Elmer H. Johnson, economic geographer 
of the University of Texas, states, “In no 
other State is geography more important 
or more basic to an understanding of the 
State’s future.” In the last century Texas 
has been concerned largely with historical 
geography. The future will require a 
greater knowledge of economic geogra- 
phy, the result of scientific analysis and 
interpretation of the State’s resources. 

The time is here for a realignment of 
all factors of Texas whether at home or 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Statistical Review of Dallas Business 


Business Indices, November, 1937, compared with November, 1936 





BANK CLEARINGS 


$227,286,614 + 6.4% 
1937 
$213,591 ,268 
1936 
POSTAL RECEIPTS 
1937 $371,611 + 7.1% 
$346,709 
1936 


PARED WITH 1936 TOTAL 
$4,362,488 + 2.82% 
1937 


1936 


$4,242,492 


NEW CAR REGISTRATIONS 


1,018 — 36% 


1937 
1936 


1,593 


INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF 
ELECTRIC POWER 


3,291,514 K.W.H. 
1937 


1936 


+ 17.9% 


2,790,437 K. W. H. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF 
NATURAL GAS 


426,394,600 C. F. 
1937 


1936 


+ 3.5% 


411,902,00 C.F. 


12 MONTHS TOTALS — STREET RAIL- 
WAY PASSENGERS 


40,618,916 -~ 10.6% 


36,706,551 
saa mm 
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POSTAL RECEIPTS—1937 TOTAL COM- 








TELEPHONES 


85,304 + 5.2% 


1937 
1936 


81,051 


ELECTRIC METERS 


79,661 + 5.04% 


1937 
1936 


76,912 


BANK DEBITS 


1937 
1936 


$236,598,000 + 5.6% 


$224,017,000 


GAS METERS 


73,898 + 3.1% 


1937 
1936 


71,623 


WATER METERS 


71,269 + 3.5% 


1937 
1936 


68,832 


STREET RAILWAY PASSENGERS 


3,671,352 — 13.4% 
1937 
4,243,958 
1936 
BUILDING PERMITS 
1937 $895,951 + 64.7% 
$543,860 
1936" 
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Dallas Business 





1938 Premiere 


HE honor of inaugurating the new 

1938 intensified industrial develop- 
ment program of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce goes to the Wheatley Mayon- 
naise Company of Louisville, Ky., first na- 
tional concern to announce a new plant 
in Dallas in 1938. A lease on a building 
at 3104 Oak Lane has been taken and on 
January 1, R. T. Axton, Ted Lyon and 
Thomas Wheatley arrived from Louisville 
to install the plant, which will manufac- 
ture an extensive line of mayonnaise, salad 
dressings and similar food products for 
distribution throughout the Southwest. 

With 98 new businesses established dur- 
ing the month, December closed one of the 
greatest industrial years in history for Dal- 
las. December’s total included fifteen 
wholesale and branch concerns, forty retail 
establishments, eight manufacturing 
plants, five oil companies, thirty miscel- 
laneous concerns. 

During 1937 a total of 948 new con- 
cerns were established in Dallas, including 
195 wholesale, 270 retail, 104 manufac- 
turing, sixty-eight oil, 302 miscellaneous 


and ninety-eight branches of national con- 
cerns. 

Among the important new manufac- 
turing plants established during the year 
were the following: Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Company, National Lead Company, 
W. & W. Pickle & Canning Company, 
Texas Vinegar Company, Vitalic Battery 
Company, Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., 
and the Canada Dry Ginger Ale plant, 
now under construction. During the last 
week in December, The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany announced perhaps the year’s largest 
industrial development, a new syrup plant 
to be built early in 1938 at the south- 
west corner of Lemmon Avenue and 
Mockingbird Lane. The site has been pur- 
chased and work will start as soon as plans 
can be completed. 

Industrial developments during Decem- 
ber included the following: 


Manufacturing: 

Art Sign & Scenery Company, 181614 
Main street. Signs and scenery. 

Baresch Products Co., 2834 Seevers 
Street. Manufacturers of Lucky Star fur- 
niture polish and liquid wax. 


December Brings Ninety-eight 
New Businesses 


Colonial Bakery, 2400 North Akard 
Street. Bakery. 

Guiberson Oil Heater Company, 1000 
Forest Avenue. Manufacturers of oil heat- 
ers. 

Otis Pressure Control, Inc., 2415 North 
Pearl Street. Warehouse and shops for 
servicing oil equipment. 

Thacker Bottling Works, 4305 Maple 
Avenue. Beverages. 

Wheatley Mayonnaise Co., Inc., 3104 
Oak Lane. Manufacturers of mayonnaise, 
sandwich spread, salad dressing and other 
food products. Home office, Louisville, Ky. 


Wholesale and Branches: 

American Art Works, Inc., 600 North 
Akard Street. Advertising specialties. 
Home office, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Baker-Vawter, Inc., 1604 Commerce 
Street. Loose-leaf devices. Home office, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Beckham Candy Company, 4708 Sec- 
ond Avenue. Candy. 

Benson-Shaw Equipment Company, 
1210 South Lamar Street. Distributors of 








Republic New Nationa 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1937 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 
Acceptances—Customers’ Account 
Banking House 

Other Real Estate 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
U. S. Government Securities 
State of Texas Securities 
Municipal and Other Securities 
Cash in Vault and with Banks 


TOTAL 


WIRT DAVIS 


(i 


Dallas, Texas 


$29,617,743.40 
2,047,500.00 
1,975,000.00 
416,628.32 
198,000.00 
210,000.00 
15,309,062.36 
1,301,006.50 
2,698,128.17 
25,544.152.28 


Capital 
Surplus ..... 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual ........... 
Banks 


$79,317,221.03 
OFFICERS 


FRED F, FLORENCE, President 
LESLIE WAGGENER 


1] Bank 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Contingencies. 

Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. 
Acceptances—Customers’ Account .... 


Government ................ 


f 


$ 4,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
520,000.00 
300,000.00 
319,582.02 
2,047,500.00 


$40,749,633.84 
. 21,669,151.68 
6,711,353.49 69,130,139.01 
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$79,317,221.03 


FRANK E, AUSTIN 
Vice-President 


Be NBR SES 
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Chairman of the Board Chairman Executive Committee 
BEN C. BALL, Vice-President JNO. E. OWENS, Vice-President 
JAMES M. CUMBY, Vice-President J. W. ROYALL, Vice-President 
D. W. FORBES, Vice-President ROBIN WILLIAMS, Vice-Presidest 
J. M. HADRA, Vice-President R. F. NICHOLSON, Cashier 


: J. W. MASSIE, Auditor 
JOHN R. HAVEN, Vice-President S. N. ADAMS, Assistant Cashier 
WM. Z. HAYES, Vice-President W. O. ANDERSON, Assistant Cashier 
STANLEY A. LONGMOOR, Vice-President HAYS E, BASSETT, Assistant Cashier 
R. J. MACBEAN, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


D. B. GANNON, Assistant Cashier 
PAT HENRY, JR., Assistant Cashier 
ORAN H. KITE, Assistant Cashier 
T. J. MORONEY, Assistant Cashier 
ana Assistant Trust Officer 
E. L. PREWITT, Assistant Cashier 
RAYMOND J. RAPHAEL, Assistant Cashier 
H. M. RUSSELL, JR., Assistant Cashier 
H. V. SMITH, Assistant Cashier 


2 SQ *@ 


L. S. DUPREE, Assistant Cashier 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


\ 
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| DALLAS = 


Seventy-six oil operators, lease brokers, | was the establishment in Dallas of of the country. The Petioleum 
Petroleum Daily, the only daily news- _ veer, leading technical jjurnal « 
paper of the oil industry with national industry, is also publishid in L 
circulation. Today’s issue of Petroleum _ so that oil and gas operators thr 
nected with the oil industry moved to ee : 
Daily is delivered by airplane and spe- out the world now rt we tv 


royalty owners, supply firms, contrac- 


tors, geophysicists and others con- 


Dallas during 1937. One of the most jal messenger almost simultaneously _ their most important pub/ cations 


significant developments of the year to oil industry executives in every part Dallas. 














f the Oil Industry 








| Petioleum Engi- 
cal jjurnal of the 
blishid in Dallas, 
perators through- 


yv rt we two of 


pub! cations from 



























N THE EARLY DAYS of oil develop- 


ment, the industry was nomadic. Every 


big discovery meant the beginning of a great 
migration. The town nearest the strike mush- 
roomed overnight. A year or two later it was 
a ghost town, for the cavalcade of the oil 
industry had moved on to a new or bigger 
field. 


Nomadic life was costly to the industry. Oil 
men sought stability, a permanent key city 
which would serve as their headquarters no 
matter where the next big field might be 
brought in. 


Today they have found their permanent 
key city—Dallas, permanent headquarters of 


the once nomadic oil industry. 


Seventy-three per cent of America’s 1937 
crude oil production came from the six states 
of the Mid-Continent area—41 per cent from 
Texas and 32 per cent from the five other 


states. 


Of all the Mid-Continent’s far-flung oil 
fields, the greatest is East Texas, which last 
year accounted for approximately 14 per cent 
of the nation’s total crude oil production. 


Dallas is virtually the geographic center of 
the Mid-Continent area. The density of pro- 
duction for the great Mid-Continent fields 
converges at Dallas. 


Here is the logical operating capital for 
crude oil production, for natural gas produc- 
tion, for refinery operations, for the produc- 
tion of natural gasoline, for the manufacture 
and distribution of oil field equipment, for 
the financing of oil industry operations. 
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The oil industry itself has recognized 
Dallas’ advantages by establishing here the 
Mid-Continent offices of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute; executive offices of the 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion; headquarters of the Natural Gas 
Division of the American Gas Association; 
and by electing Dallas men to positions of 
honor and prominence in the various or- 


ganizations o f the industry. 





Believers in Dallas 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY AND HOSPITAL 
BUTLER BROTHERS 
DALLAS RAILWAY AND TERMINAL CO. 
EMPLOYERS CASUALTY CO. 
FIDELITY UNION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
FLEMING & SONS PAPER MILLS 
GULF INSURANCE COMPANY 
GULF STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HOTEL WHITMORE 
JEFFERSON HOTEL 
LIBERTY STATE BANK 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 
THE SCHOELLKOPF CoO. 
SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
THE TEXACONE COMPANY 
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BUSINESS INCOME 


Income is as important as the property 
that earns it. Insure this income with 


U. & O. Insurance 


REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE DALLAS, TEXAS ALLIED LINES 














CONDENSED STATEMENT 
As of December 31, 1937 


* 


OUR RESOURCES 


Cash and Exchange $11,296,203.18 

U.S. Government Securities . cee 4,721,752.11 $16,017,955.29 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ........2.6 4 76,650.00 
Municipal and Industrial Bonds 1,038,045.26 
Loans and Discounts . 13,479,533.88 


Waits, Pursmure, Pastures 0. 6. 1 5 6 tt we lt le 142,625.68 
Pe CRU OURNE Ss) we ee Gh eG Se ww 59,039.19 
Charged Down Real Estate and Stock of Security Affiliate . . 1.00 


Total Resources $30,8 13,850.30 


OUR LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL: 
Preferred Stock . 
Common Stock . 


$ 900,000.00 
1,100,000.00 $ 2,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . . . . . + 2. «6 - 921,039.94 
Reserve for Preferred Stock Retirement Fun ea ee ee 62,250.00 
Reserve for Preferred Stock Dividend . . ....... 11,250.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Contingencies . ........ 17,135.37 
DEPOSITS: 

Individual . $16,712,911.72 


Banks and Bankers . te we ws 10,148,7 12.83 
Ee | cs 940,550.44 


Total Deposits 27,802,174.99 


Total Liabilities $30,8 13,850.30 


* 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
AT DALLAS e@ In the Magnolia Building 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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road building and industrial machinery 
and equipment. 

Ralph N. Brodie Company, Inc., 5847 
Morningside Avenue. Gasoline and oil me- 
ters. Home office, Oakland, Calif. 

Kirby-Merjanian Company, 403 Con- 
struction Building. Vacuum cleaners. 

Lemcke Orchards Company, 1106 
Wood Street. Wholesale fruits. 

Fred Levy, 304 Wholesale Merchants 
Building. Manufacturers’ agent. 

Love Sales Company, 1911 Commerce 
Street. Novelties. 

Merchants Produce Company, 608 
South Preston Street. Wholesale produce. 

Quality Egg & Poultry Company, 2109 
Young Street. Wholesale poultry and eggs. 

Thomas E. Sanders, 210 South Harwood 
Street. Heating equipment. 

Southern Iron & Metal Company, 2117 
Young Street. Salvage. 

Southwest Automotive Electric Com- 
pany, 618 North Washington Avenue. 
Automotive equipment. 

Southwestern Automotive Sales Com- 
pany, 2820 Main Street. Automotive 
equipment. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 704 Main 
Street. W. B. Russell, Jr., distributor. 
Paint. Home office, Providence, R. I. 


Petroleum: 

Dal-Tex Oil Company, incorporated by 
Robert M. Dearing, F. P. Simmons and 
Herman A. Dearing. Capital stock, $25,- 
000. 

J. S. Dobbins, 516 Santa Fe Building. 
Oil operator. 

Hunt Oil Company, Santa Fe Building. 
Oil producers. Moved from Tyler. 

‘Penrod Drilling Company, Santa Fe 
Building. Affiliated with Hunt Oil Com- 
pany. 

Panola Pipe Line Corporation, Santa Fe 
Building. Affiliated with Hunt Oil Com- 
pany. 

Placid Oil Company, Santa Fe Building. 
Affiliated with Hunt Oil Company. 

Lortep Corporation, Continental Build- 
ing. Incorporated by M. §. Church, Fannie 
B. Rosenfield and Porter Farrell, Jr. Oil 
producers. 

Miscellaneous: 

Agricultural Trade Relations, Inc., 709 
Great National Life Building. Home of- 
fice, Stockton, Calif. 

John F. Glass Vapo-Path, 4004 Lemmon 
Avenue; hospital. Ralph A. Beaton, dis- 
trict representative. 

Robert Z. Glass, 1113 Liberty Bank 
Building. Investments. 

Guy L. Goldstandt, 622 Republic Bank 
Building. Insurance. 

Great Northwest Life Insurance Co., 
728 Wilson Building. Life Insurance. 

Kennedy & Thomason, 701 Linz Build- 
ing. Real estate. 

Mida’s Bureau, 1400 Allen Building. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Cotton Bowl Ranks Among New Year's Leaders 


Bolanz & Bolanz 


Real Estate .. Insurance 


Industrial, Business and Residence 


Salzs aad Leases 


Phone 2-1243 


CHAS M. BOLANZ, Realtor 


216 S. Akard Dallas, Texas 

















shes ME Bee: 
—Lloyd M. Long Photo 


The New Year’s Day game between Rice University and the University of Col- vf 

orado, champions of the Southwest and Rocky Mountain Conferences, drew to Dallas’ L&E the 
Cotton Bowl the greatest crowd of football enthusiasts ever assembled in the South- 
west. The few thousand vacant seats in the big bowl—which seats 46,500 people—can 
be seen at the left end, and between the east side and right end. To J. Curtis Sanford, 
young East Texas oil man, goes the credit for the vision and the enterprise which in 18 
months placed the Cotton Bowl game among America’s sports classics. Observers are 
already talking confidently of an early sell-out for the 1939 Cotton Bowl joust. Inci- 
dentally, the 1938 Cotton Bowl game attracted to Dallas the greatest weekend crowd 
of visitors in the city’s history. Eleven special trains brought thousands of football 
fans from Houston and Colorado, and thousands of others came on regularly sched- 
uled trains and by automobile. 


Happy is the man who makes 
his office a model of modern 
efficiency. A well-organized 


= office includes desks, tables 


New Factories Reflect Growth chairs, office machines and 


(Continued from Page 8) 

gram which the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce will undertake early this year. 
Other big industrial developments, total- 
ing at least $2,000,000, are considered 
fairly certain for Dallas early this year. 
The bulk of Coca-Cola’s actual expendi- 
tures, of course, will fall in 1938 also. 

One of 1937’s biggest industrial de- 
velopments in Dallas was the Dallas 
Power and Light Company’s $2,500,000 
initial unit of its new Mountain Creek 
Lake generating plant. It is scheduled for 
completion by June, 1938 and will have 
a generating capacity of 31,250 KVA, 
one-third the capacity of the company’s 
present generating plant. Ultimately the 


: ; office accessories that speed 
new Mountain Creek generating plant 


will have a total capacity of 225,000 
KVA. 

The Power and Light Company an- 
nounced that it was building the Moun- 
tain Creek plant for ‘“‘a Dallas of 500,- 
000 people tomorrow—a million in the 
future.” In addition the firm has spent 
$1,500,000 in constructing the huge dam 
to impound the waters of Montain Creek, 
exclusive of the cost of land for the 3,- 
500-acre lake. 

Nearing completion is the $2,460,000 
program of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 


business, encourage effi- 
ciency and lend much to 
shorten the long working 
day. 

A wise executive knows 
that he must fight fatigque— 
the enemy of clear thinking; 





that is why he chooses a 
large, comfortable uphol- 
stered desk chair. For the 
same reason a well-ordered 
desk reflects a well-ordered 
mind with a planned course 


tional cables and facilities and a $400,- 
000 annex to the Haskell Avenue ex- 
change which is the Southwest’s principal 
long distance telephone tolls center. 


NEW BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


. ahead. 
One of the year’s outstanding manu- 


facturing developments for Dallas was 
the construction of a Southwestern fac- 
tory in the Love Field district by the 


Patents, trade marks and copyrights. e 


Home office, Chicago, Ill. Frederick A. 


Gueth, in charge of Dallas office. 
Refrigeration Discount Corporation, 
1104 Dallas National Bank Building. Com- 
mercial paper. Home office, Detroit, Mich. 
Southwest Foundation Company, 215 
Construction Building. Contractors. 
Sweeney Trade Schools, 1501 Young 
Street. Trade school. E. J. Sweeney, presi- 
dent. Moved from Wichita, Kansas. 
Wheeler, Sullivan & Hagaman, 901 
Mercantile Building. Insurance. 


SouTHWEST BUSINESS « 


JANUARY, 


Willard Storage Battery Company of 
Cleveland, O. Willard’s Dallas factory 
was completed and put in operation last 
fall. It has a capacity output of 1,000 
storage batteries daily. Its distribution 
territory extends northward to Kansas 
City and eastward to New Orleans. 
Another important new storage bat- 
tery factory constructed during the year 
was that of Vitalic Battery Co. Inc., 
which has already attained an annual 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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| 
phone Company, which includes addi- 





STEWART OFFICE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


1521 Commerce St. 


Doten-Dunton Matched Suites 
and the Y & E Line. 


7-8585 


Exclusive Distributors of Stand- 
ard Desks, Milwaukee Chairs, 
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DALLAS Leads in Number and Variety of Factories 





























Atlas KEYSTONE Culvert 


Corrugated Tanks—Dr. Pepper Coolers 
.. Other Metal Goods.. 


ATLAS METAL WORKS 


P. O. BOX 5532 PHONE 2-5354 


DALLAS 














Manufacturers of TraCo Curb Service 
Specialties 
TRAY SERVICE COMPANY 


Ash Lane and Third Avenue DALLAS 4-4843 





Manufacturers: ELECTROTYPES * NICKELTYPES - 
STEREOTYPES - MATS - FOR ALL PRINTING AND 
ADVERTISING PURPOSES. 


Sam Ross McElreath 1408 Marillc 




















Waxed Paper, Folding Paper Boxes, 
Setup Paper Boxes 


POLLOCK PAPER & BOX CO. 


2236 SOUTH LAMAR PHONE 4-4161 DALLAS 




















Visit our beautiful SHOW ROOMS and see the 
NEW BRIGGS BEAUTYWARE 


General Plumbing Supply Co.., Inc. 
WHOLESALE 
1729 CADIZ 


Twenty-five Years 


Continuous, dependable serv- 
ice in Dallas. Twenty-five years 
ago this business was opened 
in Dallas in a one-story build- 
ing 30 x 40 feet. Now our two- 
story buildings cover more than 
half of the large triangular 
block, surrounded by South 
Peak Street, Parry Ave. and 
Fletcher Street. 


Venetian blinds—door and 
window screens and cabinet 
doors are manufactured and 
distributed from this plant. 


: ACME SCREEN C0., Inc. 


P. O. Drawer 1737, DALLAS, TEXAS 











=. 























} LaFrance Flour and Meal, Bran, Gray Shorts 
Hominy Feed, Drinkwater Flour for Bakers. 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 


916 CADIZ PHONE 7-3251 DALLAS 

















Machine Shop Work, Tool and Die Work, Aluminum, 
Brass and Iron Foundry. Polishing and Plating. 


KENNEDY 
MACHINE & BRASS CO. 


3104 OAK LANE PHONE 4-6614 DALLAS 

















Saltine Soda Cracker, Candy and Bakery Products 


Brown Cracker & Candy Co. 


603 MUNGER PHONE 7-8222 DALLAS 




















Established 1922 
Aanufacturers of Display Fixtures and Chromium Furnitur 


STANDARD FIXTURE, Inc. 


Factory: 913-17 Powhattc 
DALLAS 


tles Room: 1006 Commerce St. 
PHONE 2-5703 








Manufacturers of Paints and Varnishes 


AMERICAN PAINT & SUPPLY CO. 


PHONE 8-4168 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


P. O. BOX 2818 
2850 N. HASKELL 

















Dallas Museum of Natural History 
Cream, Shell and Gray Texas Limestone 


TEXAS CUT STONE CO. 


5219 MAPLE AVE. PHONE 5-1773 DALLAS 
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Inc. 


3-2177 











DALLAS Leads in Value of Manufactured Products 


























Manufacturers of MARCY LEE STYLE FROCKS 
for Ladies and Misses 


Marcy Lee Manufacturing Co. 
2212 South Lamar Street DALLAS Phone 4-510] 








Manufacturers of 


Positive Kitchen 
Ventilation 


DALLAS 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


115 Hall 
DALLAS 


8-2948 






im 


























Dallas Broom & Mop Mfg. Co. 
ae | Brooms and Owl Brand Mops 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee 
PHONE 4-2664 2613-15 LATIMER STREET 

















Manufacturers of 
CABINET AND MILL WORK 


SMITH CABINET SHOP 


Love Field—Dallas 


5-5936 























ANCHOR AWNING COMPANY 

















Manufacturers of Accordion Packing Ring 
High Pressure Packing and Specialties 


THE TEXACONE COMPANY 


Incorporated in Texas 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

















Manufacturers of’ 





— 
All 
Kinds 
VENETIAN 
BLINDS 
r) 
Low 
Factory 
Prices 
e Manufacturers of 
1 Monark, Southland, Long Life and Allied Electric 
gone Storage Batteries 
— VITALIC BATTERY CO., Inc. 
enone ~—- | 2040 AMELIA PHONE 5-5108 DALLAS 
ALL KEYS DUPLICATED 
‘ a SAFES 
‘ REPAIRED ree 
i SALE 
SAFES 
OPENED ° 
7 E 
A ix pert 
Quick Service 
Service 


Brooms and Dusters 


DALWORTH PARK, TEXAS 


“QUALITY BUILT IN IS WHY THEY LAS1”’ 


SPIKES BROS. BROOM FACTORY 





SLACK LOCK & SAFE COMPANY 


1604 COMMERCE 2-4200 





















MANUFACTURERS OF NEON SIGNS 


JUTDOOR ELECTRIC ADV., Inc. 


$8 CEDAR SPRINGS 


7-8575 DALLAS 





























So 


CORRUGATED AND 
FIBRE BOXES 


Factory St. 





- Phone 5-4105 - 


SOLID 


Texas Corrugated Box 
Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


REFINOIL 


Refinery and Station Oak Cliff Station 
1800 N. Harwood, 2-1896 313 N. Beckley, 6-0466 





Dallas 


DALLAS 








SOUTHWEST BUSINESS 
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Pictures Have 


Pulling Power 


Anyone will pause to look at a good pic- 
ture, and it is this pause that leads one to 
investigate more closely the article adver- 
tised, just as you are now doing. Increase 
the pulling power of your advertising by 
using more pictures .. it will pay you ten- 
fold. For 13 years the Austin Engraving 
Company has been making High Quality 
Printing Plates, at reasonable prices. Let 
us serve you on your next order. 


Austin 
Engraving Company 
TEXAS 


WACO BOX 342 
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New Factories Reflect 
Growth 


(Continued from Page 19) 


production schedule of 150,000 batteries. 
This factory was formerly a branch of 
the Monark Battery Company of Chicago. 
It was taken over in July, 1933, by 
G. U. Pickering and E. P. Bernardin, Jr., 
who were formerly interested in the Mon- 
ark Company but who sold their inter- 
ests in that firm and bought the Dallas 
plant, changing its name to Vitalic Bat- 
tery Company, Inc. Mr. Pickering is 
president of the firm, Mr. Bernardin is 
secretary-treasurer, and Omar Powers is 
sales manager. To accommodate the com- 
pany’s rapid growth, a new plant has been 
constructed at 2040 Amelia Street, which 
will give twice as much floor space and 
permit a daily production capacity of 
1,000 to 1,250 batteries. The new build- 
ing has air-conditioned offices, shower and 
club room and restaurant for employees. 
Vitalic’s distribution territory includes 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana. A fleet of eight trucks delivers prac- 
tically all of the firm’s output to its dis- 
tributors in this territory. 

Near the Willard Battery factory on 
Maple Avenue is the big vinegar plant 
of Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., now 
nearing completion. It will have a capac- 
ity of 300 carloads of vinegar a year, and 
its distribution territory will include 
Texas, Mexico and parts of Oklahoma and 
Louisiana. Eventually the Dallas building 
will house the home offices of Gregory- 
Robinson-Speas, reported to be the larg- 
est vinegar manufacturers in the world. 
Maury Robinson of Paris, Texas, is gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

Another new vinegar plant constructed 
during the year was that of the Texas 
Vinegar Company at 809-15 Lattimer 
Street, with an annual capacity of 
1,000,000 gallons. Maybelle Eskridge is 
general director of the company, whose 
distribution territory will include Texas, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana, as well as export business. 

The big Dallas plant of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., is also under construc- 
tion in the Love Field district. It will 
be in operation by early summer. 

The Dwight Edwards Coffee Company 
has recently completed and put in op- 
eration its coffee roasting plant at 1703 
Alpine Street. The building is air-condi- 
tioned in all working sections. The plant 
has a capacity of 40,000 pounds coffee for 
an eight-hour working day. It will distri- 
bute its product in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 

Construction will be started shortly on 
the big new plant of the Triway Produce 
Company, also on Alpine Street. The 
building will have 50,000 square feet of 
floor space, and will be fully equipped for 
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handling produce of all kinds to distribu- 























tion throughout Northeast Texas. It will 
INVESTMENTS INSURED | be 325 feet in length, will include six | | ©STABLISHED 1902 
banana rooms and two tomato rooms, in 
UP TO $5,000 addition to other produce rooms, all un- oe 
der controlled refrigeration. 
eee | aang wre | oe 
Association big new warehouse and office building at Waeeans ant ae 
4929 Beeman Avenue. Its distribution ‘ 
1411 Main St. Phone 2-9377 territory is Northeast Texas. Sporting Goods 
Member Federal Home Loan Bank System Under construction near the plant of ; 7 tat 
Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., in the Love Guns, Rifles, Ammunition, Fishing 
one ————— —————— Field district is the W. & W. Pickle and Tackle, Bicycles, Baseball, Golf, Lawn 
—_— ~— |} Canning Company’s factory. The com- Tennis, Football and Gymnasium 
j pany’s home office is in Montgomery, Ala. Goods and Camp Supplies 
The factory will have a total annual ca- 
pacity of about 400,000 cases of pickles. Dilttelbateve: 
It will be in operation this spring. “MAGIC CHEF” Stoves and Ranges 
The Dallas Transfer and Terminal 
Warehouse Company has under construc- Manufactuzers of Athletic Clothing 
tion a big new freight terminal building and Playground Equipment 
at Cadiz Street and the Santa Fe Railway. 
The company operates throughout the LADIES? .. Yes, we can equip them 
Southwest. It occupies the entire second for every kind of sport 
unit of the Santa Fe Building, and its af- 
filiated company, the H. & N. T. Motor Winter Sport Gifts 
Freight Lines recently completed a new 
building in Dallas. Cullum & Boren 
A plant for the manufacture of vene- 
tian blinds and blind supplies was erected COMPANY 
Ret in ad tem, |] Baroni by he Sm A Wine | ng1i 15081 Him Soo 
the Allen Building stands clear on : ; 
all sides for light and ventilation. a capacity of 1,000 blinds weekly. Its 
Equipment, service and reputation Wes ace Geevibeted throughawt the os 
unsurpassed. Conservative in ten- Southwest, and its line of supplies is dis- 
ant selection. tributed nationally. 
ALLEN BUILDING Tad Screen Advertising, Inc., organ- 
Ceeineres anh Tres ized early last year, made a heavy invest- 








y 
R. R. WILSON, Bldg. Mgr. Phone 2-9296 ment in remodeling and equipment of the feet deep 
building at 4310 Bryan Street for the 
production and distribution of short 

















meee length motion picture advertising films. BEAUMONT’S connesienpaian 
Tad’s operations cover the states of Ok- to the Gulf of Mexico... 
lahoma, Texas, Alabama, Arizona, Cali- is thirty-four feet deep. A 


fornia, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Miss- 
issippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North Car- all parts of the world. Inland 
olina, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee waterway connections with 
and Virginia. 

The Cokesbury Book Store erected and 
occupied a $300,000, five-story building 
on Main near St. Paul Street, said to be tem. 
one of the finest book stores in America. The Port of Beaumont is 
A. Harris Company air-conditioned its 
department store and erected two addi- 


port with all modern facili- 
ties and steamship services to 


15,000 miles of this nation’s 
greatest inland waterway sys- 


not only one of the greatest 





tional floors on a three-story annex build- ports of Texas but also of the 
and Terminal Warehouse Co. ing. Several other important commercial entire nation. 
(Established 1875) developments were included in the year’s 
E. D. Balcom Gus K. Weatherred buildin q 
2nd Unit Santa Fe Building . aa : THE 
e Southwestern Greyhound Lines PORT COMMISSION 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space spent approximately $150,000 on con- 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing struction and equipment of the South- BEAUMONT. TEXAS 
Agents for: western garage and shops at Cadiz and R. T. BEHANNON, Southwestern Rep. 
— i — — og South Lamar Streets. Sixty employees of 915 COTTON EXCHANGE = 22-7917 
pte Rane alge ilgeia the bus lines were moved from Fort DALLAS, TEXAS 


Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
| “ane 27H x Worth to Dallas upon completion of the 


(Continued on Page 29) 


O. L. Caywood, Port Direc., Beaumont, Tex. 
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TEXAS’ SECOND CENTURY 
(Continued from Page 12) 
abroad. Economic forces set loose by the 
World War have reshaped international 
relations and embody a challenge for a 
broader approach to national and State 
planning. 

Texas, in spite of its splendid geo- 
graphic location on the Gulf of Mexico, 
can not escape from the effects of cur- 
tailed world trade of the United States as 
a whole. Disrupted channels of commerce 
due to steadily growing nationalism 
abroad, debased currencies and lack of 
gold with which to purchase American 
goods, growth of barter among nations in 
order to obtain raw materials in exchange 
for manufactured articles and last, but 
not least, high tariff policies, have played 
havoc with exports of Texas raw mate- 
rials, notably cotton. 

The loss in the last four years of ap- 
proximately $420,000,000 worth of out- 
lets for the principal Texas crop may be 
traced to the steady and alarming expan- 
sion of cotton culture in the competing 
nations from India and Egypt to Brazil, 
Russia, Argentina, Persia, Turkey and 
Uganda. The annual export of some 4,- 
000,000 bales of cotton from. Texas ports 
has been reduced to nearly one-half the 
former total. 

Similarly Texas throughout the years 
has largely lost foreign markets for its 
surplus wheat, cattle, lumber and grain 
sorghums. The marvelous efficiency of 
foreign agriculture stimulated by the dir- 
est economic and social necessity in his- 
tory, is likely to result in continued and 
possibly permanent loss for a considerable 
portion of our Texas surplus farm prod- 
ucts. Texas manufacturers, along with 
those of other States have supplied com- 
peting nations with gins and other neces- 
sary equipment which are not likely to be 
junked merely to restore Texas foreign 
trade. 

It is, therefore, of prime importance 
for Texas people, as a whole, to look sob- 
erly at their problem and adapt them- 
selves to steadily changing world condi- 
tions. 

Agricultural retrenchment from a sur- 
plus economy to one measured in terms 
of the domestic market necessitates far- 
reaching readjustments. In order to sup- 
ply the deficiency of the Texas agricul- 
tural gross income our farmers might be 
tempted to compete with the Corn Belt 
and the Middle West in the production of 
basic food products in which those areas 
have had a virtual monopoly. Texas’ cli- 
mate and soils as well as geographic loca- 
tion imply a real threat which must be 
taken into consideration in agricultural 
planning for the Nation as a whole. Texas 
grass, corn, grain sorghums and cotton 
concentrates may easily, if forced, bring 
perilous competition to old established 
producers of beef, pork, and dairy prod- 
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Envelopes 





Plain or Printed 

MANUFACTURED SINCE 1906 | 

Baronials, Banker's Flap, Catalog, Cloth-lined, Coin, Clasp, Duplex, Drug, 
Safety Fold, Penny Savers, Postage Savers, Sift Proof, Policy, Theatre Ticket, | 


Tin End, Waterproof, Time Savers. 
“If It Is An Envelope.. Hesse Makes It” | 


HESSE ENVELOPE C0O.—Dallas—2-3292 | 























STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 


Dallas National Bank 


| 
DALLAS, TEXAS | 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1937 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts . . ~ » » » # SRST | 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 5 Kee 45,200.00 

Municipal Bonds .. . ‘a oe oe 173,124.40 | 
Corporation Bonds and entice a er ee 565,190.15 | 


Bank Building (Main Street, iain to 

Commerce Street) ; : 1,525,000.00 | 
Furniture, Fixtures, Sewneasee: & Wieden 50,000.00 
Other Real Estate . . . Se ass 9,445.76 
U. S. Government Bonds and 

Treasury Bills . . . $5,336,424.24 


Cash on Hand and on 
Deposit with Banks . 8,897,563.94 14,233,988.18 





Total Resources . . . . . . $21,716,228.06 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . . . . «. « « $ 1,000,000.00 











Surplus 7 oe 506,000.00 
Undivided Profits a ee ee ee 384,020.96 
Reserves: 
For Taxes, Contingencies, Etc.. . . 19,018.83 
For Depreciation — Bank Building . 80,000.00 
Deposits: 
Individual . . . $12,519,194.22 
Banks and Bankers . 6,850,863.96 
U. S. Government . 357,130.09 
Total Deposits $19,727,188.27 
Total Liabilities . . . . . $21,716,228.06 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Hugh Cargo 
Top o' the Allen Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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National Lead 


Company 


Solder, Bar and Wire 
Antimonial Lead Products 
Lead Sash Weights 
Babbitt Metal 
Linotype Metal 
Stereotype Metal 
Monotype Metal 
Electrotype Metal 
Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Traps 
Bends and Ferrules 
Ingot Lead, Pig Lead 
Pig Tin and Bar Tin 
Spelter 


959 Terminal St. : Phone 7-6174 








SMITH, PRINCE & HARRIS 


Certified Public Accountants 


Audits Federal Income, 
Accounting Estate and Other 
Systems Tax Service 


1713 Republic Bank Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


2-6281 
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ucts. Restoration of a substantial portion 
of lost cotton markets would be likely to 
prevent this unfortunate competition. 

But, in spite of this period of unrest 
which characterizes rural America at the 
present time and which has manifested 
itself to a large degree in Texas, it is log- 
ical to assume that a solution will be 
found in a closer union between agricul- 
ture and industry which will assure pro- 
ducers on the farm an enlarged market 
at home. 

Texas is marvelously equipped for mass 
production of raw materials. Its vast, 
level prairies and plains, whose fertility 
can be restored and maintained by proper 
farming methods, are admirably adapted 
to mechanized farming of a kind not to 
be found elsewhere except in limited 
areas. Low cost production of cotton, 
wheat and other grains, sweet potatoes 
and other sources of sugar and starch, 
of cattle, sheep and goats and their prod- 
ucts, of pines and hardwood, of petro- 
leum and natural gas, lignite and other 
cheap fuels, gives Texas an advantage 
over higher-cost States which alone 
should attract industries. 

One of the phenomena of the depres- 
sion is the expansion of the chemical in- 
dustry of the United States. There have 
come into existence almost overnight plas- 
tic products which were scarcely hinted 
at twenty years ago, products which rep- 
resent chemical and physical combina- 
tions of such agricultural raw materials 
as cellulose, protein, casein, starch and 
resins, that may change the industrial out- 
look of the United States and of the 
world. Chemical progress has been sensa- 
tional, its future may set undreamed of 
records. 

The raw materials consumed by this 
new plastics industry last year reached a 
total of $100,000,000, its output three 
times that sum. Cellulose and resins from 
pine and hardwood forests, alcohol and 
acetic acid from sugar cane and other 
crops, protein from the soy bean and cot- 
ton seed, solvents from crop wastes, casein 
from milk and other derivatives eagerly 
sought by industries, all offer the Texas 
farmer an opportunity to recover lost in- 
come and to lay the foundations of inter- 
related basic industries which will give 
new impetus to the development of Texas 
in the field of manufacture in keeping 
with the demands of a changing world. 

The encouragement to produce farm 
raw materials for industrial use may be 
properly termed the Farm Chemurgic 
movement, which had its beginnings at 
Dearborn, Mich., three years ago when 
scientists, industrialists and agriculturists 
from all parts of the Nation laid plans 
for future codperation. The plan calls for 
the mobilization of science through re- 
search in the cause of agriculture. 
Through properly supervised research crop 
and animal product surpluses will go to 
feed a whole series of new rapidly expand- 
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WRIGHT K. SMITH, C.P.A. 
Attorney 


Income, Estate, Inheritance Tax Matters 
GENERAL CIVIL PRACTICE 
Fidelity Building 


DALLAS, TEXAS » » 2-6765 














TAGS s:orace 
C-E-Z TAG COMPANY 


1000 Main Street » Phone 2-2900 
Cecil Rhodes DALLAS 
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I'LL TRADE... 


... folks tell me I'm easy to trade 
with...I guess that’s because I 
give such a big trade-in allow- 
ance for old tires on new FIRE- 
STONE Tires. Bring your gallus 
buckles and old tires in... I'll 
trade! 
“C” Johnnie Daniels 


HAWKINS 
TIRE & BATTERY CO. 


Jackson and Market Streets 
Telephone 2-1417 








What's a ? 
FAILURE e 


In the Life Insurance business a 
failure is an underwriter who is in- 
capable of putting a working plan 
into action, or who is unable to 
formulate a plan worthy of action. 
If you are not satisfied with your 
earnings, examine these two causes 
of failure. 

Planning is essential to success in 
Life Insurance selling, but a far-see- 
ing plan of operation is the first 
step to profits in a General Agency 
operation. 


Address inquiries to O. R. McAtee, 
Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


"Registered Policy Protection’’ 


THEO. P. BEASLEY 
President and General Manager 


Home Office: Dallas, Texas 
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& COMPANY 
INSURANCE OF ALL LINES 


| 807-8 Tower Petroleum Building 
| Dallas 2-4533 























MODERN 
LIGHTING 


Can Help You Meet 


1938 PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULES 


For information and ad- 
vice dial 2-9321 and call 
for Station 368. Ask for a 
“Sight Meter” Test— it’s 
FREE! 


DALLAS POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 
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Dentler Vlad 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


l 6 De#icious Foods 


RELISHES e POTATO CHIPS 
PICKLES e@ SALAD DRESSING 
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DENTLER MAID 
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ing industries, which at present import 
enormous quantities of vegetable raw ma- 
terials from Asia, Africa, the South Seas, 
Europe and other parts of the world. 
Since the bulk of these products can be 
produced in our own country the matter 
assumes timely importance in a period of 
diminishing foreign outlets for Texas 
products. 

In short, Texas to a large degree can 
avail itself of this new opportunity if it 
acts promptly. Many States in what is 
known as the Deep South have’ acted 
promptly and today point to new che- 
murgic industries which utilize the cellu- 
lose of pine forests to make kraft paper 
of every variety and, perhaps, newsprint 
and ultimately may attract that Northern 
industry to the Gulf region. Other South- 
ern industries are using the sweet potato 
to make starch of which the United States 
annually imports 300,000,000 pounds, 
still others recover turpentine, resin and 
pine oil from millions of acres of cut- 
over-land pine stumps. 

It is interesting to speculate that if 
Texas had remained a Republic would it 
not as a Nation have been among the first 
in production and exports of such com- 
modities as cotton, cattle, hides, wool, mo- 
hair, lumber, sulphur, gypsum, lime, pe- 
troleum and other important raw ma- 
terials? As an independent Republic it 
would not have had to conform to a na- 
tional policy of restricted crop or live- 
stock production. It could have expanded, 
as other Nations have done, at the expense 
of the rest of the South and of the United 
States. 

As an integral part of the United 
States, Texas, however, must adjust its 
problems in keeping with national and 
world requirements, with tariffs and lost 
markets abroad, with foreign competition 
and increasing economic nationalism. 
Texas must find ways to restore her 
shrinking farm income, perhaps by bal- 
ancing agriculture and stock raising with 
industries based thereon. 

Texas people are in need of greater 
knowledge of the field of chemical re- 
search which is revolutionizing industry 
in the United States and the world at 
present. Texas needs research devoted to 
cotton and many other farm products. 
The East and North are centers of vast 
chemical and attendant industries which 
need not necessarily be confined to those 
regions in the coming years. Decentraliza- 
tion of industry already is on the way. In 
recent years $300,000,000 have been in- 
vested in chemical and related industries 
in the Old South and only a minor por- 
tion in Texas. Trend of the chemical in- 
dustry is toward the South because of the 
wide range of raw materials awaiting de- 
velopment, the lower production cost, the 
homogeneous supply of Anglo-American 
labor, the advantage of mild climate and 
improved housing and general living con- 
ditions. 
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DALLAS’ NEWEST HOTEL 
“Close to Everything” 


$2.00 - $2.50 
SINGLE or DOUBLE 


All Outside Rooms 
With Tub or Tub and Shower 


MAYFAIR HOTEL 


JACK TUCKER, Owner-Manager 
Ross at St. Paul 
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KLEIN BROS. COMPANY 


Forty-eight Y ears Building Everything in Concrete 


CONCRETE FLOORS — WALKS — DRIVES — WATER AND 
SEWER SYSTEMS 


213 Construction Building « » 





7-4838 





J. 4 KLEIN 























LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITIES 


HENRY ELY..of Dallas 


SPECIAL AGENT 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
910 Tower Petroleum Building 





7-9468 


HENRY ELY 

















PAUL R. CLEGG... 


Commercial Photographer 


1901 NORTH HARWOOD 
Telephone 7-1995 

















That’s what our customers 
say about our food photos 
.. but your photographic 
problems would look ap- 
petizing to us. Dial 7-3043 
..ask for Frank Parker or 
Hence Griffith. 
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Illustration made for Metz- 
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Colville & Son 
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America’s chemical industries are the 
most rapidly growing of all industrial en- 
terprises. No man can foretell the future. 
Many scientists assert that the day is not 
far away when such basic materials as 
lumber, or iron and steel will give way to 
improved materials such as plastics made 
largely from cellulose, water, air, lime- 
stone, petroleum, sulphur, salt and coal. 
The building materials of tomorrow may 
be plastics. The field is so vast that it is 
difficult to remain conservative. Recom- 
bination of vegetable and mineral prod- 
ucts, such as sawdust, fiber of cotton 
plants or the cellulose and lignin of trees, 
the proteins of legumes and other crops, 
the starches of sugar canes and grains, all 
are likely to become the raw materials of 
tomorrow’s new industries. 

The chemical processing industries of 
the United States last year consumed more 
than four billion dollars worth of raw 
materials, of which three billions were 
from mines, nearly one billion from the 
farm and $300,000,000 from forests. This 
is merely the beginning of a new day for 
American agriculture. Why? 

Because the drift logically must be in 
the direction of raw materials which will 
reproduce themselves annualy, not dimin- 
ish steadily as may petroleum. 

Cellulose, starch, protein and other in- 
dustrial raw materials can be grown on 
the farm either as annual crops or over 
a period of production fitting into a sup- 
ervised farming program which should be 
profitable and give farmers an assured 
outlet for raw materials consumed by 
industries. 

In order to insure the logical destiny 
of Texas, the State’s planners should 
familiarize themselves with what other 
States and nations are accomplishing 
under the stress of scarcity of raw ma- 
terials and inability to import what they 
may require. The economic programs of 
Germany and Italy, of The Netherlands, 
of the British Isles and France, of the 
Soviet Union, of Finland and Poland 
should be made to contribute to the plan- 
ning of Texas to meet the challenge of 
today and tomorrow. 

In Germany, for instance, an entirely 
new industrial economy is being based 
upon products of the forest. The lowly 
pine and spruce are made to yield cellu- 
lose for the textile and paper industries, 
sugar and cattle feed, lignin, resins, alco- 
hol and acetic acid, upon which a whole 
series of chemical industries is founded. 
German scientists look upon the forests as 
living coal fields, containing all or more 
of the products of the fossilized forests 
or coal measures. Just as the great indus- 
trial era of England, Western Europe and 
the United States was based upon the dis- 
covery of coal, a new industrial era may 
be based upon the forest. 

Hard-pressed European nations have 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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isin Life Building 
Pacific and Field Streets 


Now ready for leasing 
and occupancy. 


Restricted to the highest type firms on a 

lease basis. 

Air-conditioned year round. 

Only one block from Banking District. 

Modern, Fireproof and First Class in 

every respect. 

Ample parking facilities on all sides. 

Offices complete to tenants’ specifica- 

tions. Partitions, closets, bookshelves, 

painting and wiring arranged as desired. 

e A single office or an entire floor avail- 
able. 

This building is owned and operated by the 

Guardian Life Insurance Company of Texas, 

which will occupy a portion of the building 

as its home office. 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF TEXAS 


THOMAS M. FRENCH, President 
Phone 7-5371 
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RUGS AND CARPETS 
Cleaned and Serviced by the Famous 


HILD System 
Hotel and Apartment Installation 
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! RUG —_ bgt ad CLEANING CO. 
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Dallas Agent Receives Con- 
necticut Mutual Prize 


R. H. Dooley of Dallas will visit the 
home offices in Hartford, Conn., of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany as a prize for having led all agents 
of the E. F. White agency in Dallas in 
volume of paid life insurance and in net 
earning for 1937. He will make the trip 
to Hartford the latter part of January. 

The E. F. White agency of Dallas is the 
Connecticut Mutual’s fourth largest 
agency. In four and a half years it has 
paid for more than $18,000,000 of life 
insurance and annuities. For the past two 
years, the agency’s record has won for it 
the Connecticut Mutual’s “President’s 
Trophy.” 


W.O.Cooper Elected Jaycees’ 
President 





W. O. COOPER 

W. O. Cooper—"Bill” to everybody— 
was elected president of the potent Dallas 
Junior Chamber of Commerce following 
the annual election of directors in Decem- 
ber. Since becoming a member of the or- 
ganization in 1933, he has served as direc- 
tor, secretary, vice president, and in 1937 
was chairman of Division B of the Com- 
munity Chest campaign. 

Mr. Cooper was born in Anson, Texas, 
April 11, 1909. He moved to Dallas in 
1919, and was educated in the public 
schools here. He attended Oak Cliff High 
School but was graduated from the Ar- 
lington, Texas, High School. He attended 
North Texas Agricultural College at Ar- 
lington two years. He was employed by 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Co. for nearly 
seven years, and recently entered the life 
insurance field with the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. He is married 
and resides at 4710 Ross Avenue. 
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Congratulations! 
R. H. DOOLEY 


Upon Leading the 
E. F. WHITE AGENCY 
of the 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
During 1937 








HEDGECOCK 


A TEXAS 


HEDGECOCK aria ime, 
MMERCE ST DALLAS | 
RE YOU CAN PARK 

















FRED J. DUDLEY 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR 
AT LAW 


General Civil Practice 
207-9 Mercantile Bldg. » DALLAS, TEXAS 
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§ FOR YOUR HEAD COLD 


cra P H 
| FOR 


NOSE AND | 
THROAT DROPS 


Satisfaction Guaranteed | 
ASK FOR IT | 
A Product of PENN-HUGHES 


GENA LABORATORIES 
Incorporated 


114 S. Beckley —DALLAS—Phone 9-9225 

















Chairs for Rent 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Also Tables With Detachable 
Legs for Conferences and 
Public Meetings 


Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 


2011 Orange Phone 2-9083 











Futty-Paip INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED 
$100 to $5,000 


Insured by Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, D.C. 
CURRENT DIVIDENDS 4% 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 
1400 MAIN STREET 




















AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


LLOYD M. LONG 


P. O. Box 1018 Dallas, Texas Tel. 7-1966 








Complete Plating Service 
set: > for Production 
Years in Dallas 
Plating — All Finishes 
Rust Proofing—Famous Udylite 
Cadmium Process 
Retinning—Hot Dip Process 


Udylite ChromBrite 
DALLAS 
SILVERSMITHING CO. 

914 College Street 3-3266 
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NEW FACTORIES REFLECT GROWTH 





The Southwestern Greyhound Lines’ Garages 
(Continued from Page 23) 

garage, which is maintenance headquart- 

ers for Greyhound’s entire Southwestern 

system. 

Neuhoff Brothers constructed additions 
to their packing plant, costing approxi- 
mately $140,000, providing 50 per cent 
more floor space and making it one of the 
most modern packing plants in the coun- 
try. 

The Southwest General Electric Com- 
pany erected a three-story annex to its 
six-story building on North Lamar Street. 

J. H. Hubbard & Son purchased a site 
for a new stove factory in the Maple Ave- 
nue district and let contract for the new 
building. The Dolly Dimple Laboratory, 
1017 Corinth Street, is also a new Dal- 
las industrial development. The F. A. 
Kadane Creamery built and occupied a 
new plant at Cantgn and Crowdus 
Streets. The Adleta Show Case and Fix- 
ture Manufacturing Company and the 
Oak Cliff Paper Mills made important ad- 
ditions to their plants and equipment. 
Texlite, Inc., added new equipment, in- 
cluding one of the largest porcelain 
enamel factories in America. The Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas Company of Texas 
established a Dallas plant at South Lamar 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. The Na- 
tional Lead Company began construction 
on a lead smelter in Dallas. 


Perfection-Aire Manufacturing Cor- 
poration purchased and reconditioned the 
seven story building at 401 Elm Street 
for a factory to manufacture air-condi- 
tioning equipment. Polar-Air, Inc., built 
another air-conditioning plant at 100 





North Ewing Avenue. 7-Up Dallas Com- 
pany, Inc., built a plant at 2700 Live 
Oak Street. Tray Service Company, an 
existing Dallas industry, built and occu- 
pied a new plant at 725 Third Avenue. 
One of the most important commercial 
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Exposition Executives Enter 
Public Relations Field 


HE key personalities from the or- 
ganizations which publicized the 
Texas Centennial and Pan American Ex- 
positions, naticnally recognized as out- 
standing among all similar 
promotional campaigns, 
have been brought to- 
gether in a new public re- 
} | lations organization under 
' | the name of Frank N. 
Watson and Associates, 
with offices in the Great 
National Life Building, 
Dallas. 
The firm consists of 
WATSON Frank N. Watson, who 
was promotion director for the Texas 
Centennial Exposition and assistant di- 
rector general for the 
Greater Texas and Pan 
American Exposition, in 
charge of promotion; Phil 
E. Fox, veteran Texas 
newspaperman, who was 
director of publicity for 
the two expositions; and 
Alberta Crow, executive 
assistant to Mr. Watson 
in the three years of ex- 
position work, and super- 
visor of the exposition travel and school 
tour divisions. 























FOX 


Mr. Watson announced 
that his firm will not 
handle advertising, but 
will work for and with 
advertising agencies. It 
will provide public rela- 
tions counsel, publicity, 
exploitation and special 
assistance in research and 
preparation of newspaper 
and magazine articles, 
radio and public addresses. 























Ancient Brewer's Art plus Modern 
Science 


Old Union Lager Beer 


Flavor Control 
4-7402 
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AMERICAN BEAUTY 
Catalogue Covers—Wire-O Binding 


Ask us or your printer to assist you in 
making your sales literature more effective. 


American Beauty Cover Co. 
2000-8 Orange St. 7-5179 Dallas 























Automobile Banking Since 1911 


Frankfurt Finance Corp. 
439 North Harwood at Bryan 
Telephone 7-1126 


J. E. Earnest 
Vice-President 


John Nance 


Vic Frankfurt 
Treasurer 


President 




















Southwestern Blue Print Co. 





(PHOTOSTAT PRINTS} 


405 S. Akard St. PHONE 2-8084 Construction Bldg. 














WE SERVICE ALL 
MAKES OF RADIOS 


Radio Zephrey Co. 
Buy, Sell, Exchange 
Phone 7-0055 


A. G. McGalin, Mgr. 
2010-A McKinney Ave. 
































Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 
Supplies 


1606 Commerce Street Dallas, Texas 


L. EWING CO. 


























Shellers and Packers 
TEXAS SELECTED PECANS 


JOHN FISHER Pecan Co. 
2304 N. Griffin St. Phone 2-8873 
DALLAS 











FOR A WELL TRAINED 


STENOGRAPHER 


OR 


| tele) €.4344:34°) 
PHONE 7-8514 
Metropolitan Business College 
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Oldham & Sumner Lumber Co. 


Quality Materials 
Loans Arranged 


$27 South Haskell Phone 8-5195 











BUSY DALLAS 








Good Food Is Good Health 


Drive in at the 
Sign of the Pig 


PIG STANDS, Inc. 








Texas Press Clipping Bureau 


Clippings - Advance Information - Reports 


Insurance Building 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


Covering All Activities 
We Furnish a Prompt and Thor- 
ough Cilpping Service from All 
Texas Newspapers and Magazines 
Dallas, Texas 











developments of the year was the addi- 





tion to the Dallas market of the fourth 
branch house of New York Merchandise 
Company, Inc. This firm, wholesalers and 
distributors of a varied line of merchan- 
dise, including many imported articles, 
leased and remodeled the three-story, 





BLUE PRINTS 
ROTAPRINTS 


1912 N. St. Paul St., Phone 2-8067 Dallas 


PHOTOCOPIES 
_ PERSTATS 
Manufacturers of 


BLUE PRINT PAPER & CLOTH 


JNO. J. JOHNSON 








block-long building at 1110 Commerce 
Street. Sacieiensiiaememeenitiiens 

Samaritan Treatment Opens 
Dallas Unit 

John D. Owens, general manager of the 

Samaritan Treatment for Alcoholism, has 

announced the signing of an $18,000 | 





For Factory, Industrial and Trackage 


Phone 2-7687 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Sites, Business Property, Acreage 
and Farms, call 


TERRY BROTHERS 
REAL ESTATE 
Owners and Agents 
1649 Pacific Avenue 








long-term lease with Jack Tucker for the 





property at 2600 Maple Avenue, formerly 
known as the Bachelor Hotel, for the 
establishment in Dallas of the seventh 
unit of the Samaritan Treatment. 

The Samaritan Treatment has been es- 
tablished in key cities throughout the 
country. Bob Rose has been named man- 
ager of the Dallas unit. Six highly trained 
staff members from the Houston unit 
have been transferred here to augment the 
local staff. The treatment is administered 
by licensed Texas physicians and graduate 
registered nurses, Mr. Rose said. 





HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 


ee SS en A 


“VALUE AND SERVICE 
Specializing in - Rental and 
Selling 


for Use in the Home 
Hospital Beds — Wheel Chairs 
Baby Scales — Crutches 
Chairs and Beds for all Occasions 
Ultra-Violet and Infra-Red Lamps 





om LETS 


Phone 8-9791 


3106 Swiss 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





“An average of only two days is re- 








quired for the Samaritan Treatment,” Mr. 
Rose said. “The lengthy ordeal which is 
customarily thought of for such treat- 
ment is eliminated by the Samaritan 
Treatment, which can be taken over a 
weekend, or with only two days loss from 
employment. The limited time required 


Day or Night 


Phone 3-8136 





CONTRACTING .. MOTORS. . FANS 


Libecap Electric Co. 
208 S. Haskell Ave. 


ROSCOE E. LIBECAP 
Dallas, Texas 








by this modern treatment to eliminate the 








craving for alcohol has been one of the 
greatest factors in its success. 
| 
i] 
| 











DAL‘AS A. BLANKENSHIP 
ESTATE MATTERS 
INSURANCE, LAW AND 
PERSONAL INJURY CASES 
Republic Bank Building 2-2055 
Residence Phone 58-1038 





Alex D. Hudson 


Hudson & Hudson 


Industrial and Business Properties 
Sales, Leases and Management 
Great National Life Building 
Phone 7-9349 Dallas 
James S. Hudson 
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TEXAS’ SECOND CENTURY 
(Continued from Page 27) 


found that they can produce synthetic 
wool from waste skim milk, as Italy is 
doing, thus replacing former imports of 
Australian and New Zealand wool. Ger- 
many and Italy are leaders in the produc- 
tion of artificial fibers from pines and 
beech serving their textile industries in 
place of both cotton and wool. The field 
of substitutes is ever widening because 
of research. No man knows the limit of 
technical discoveries in these branches of 
science. 

In the light of these significant devel- 
opments at home and abroad, the result 
of the research chemist and physicist and 
of the wide-awake industrialist seeking 
new cheap raw materials and markets for 
new products, the industrial development 
of Texas should steadily increase in ac- 
cordance with market demand. Texas 
should play one of the leading roles in 
this new industrial drama because of its 
unchallenged possibilities to produce the 
raw materials enumerated in the fore- 
going. Because Texas possesses abundant 
sunshine and sufficient rainfall over most 
of its territory and because of the newer 
technique of water conservation and utili- 
zation which will increase the stability of 
High Plains farming to undreamed of 
proportions, and because of the great in- 
terest in soil conservation and restoration 
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Chemical research and invention are making wonder- 
Dupont is planning to spend millions of 
The government is to spend a 
This will put in operation the heavy 
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now manifested by farmers and land- 
owners which must result in enhanced 
fertility of the land, there is every reason 
that Texas will be in position not only to 
attract new chemurgic and related indus- 
tries but to supply them in perpetuity 
with the raw materials they require. 

In proportion to the expansion of in- 
dustries Texas people will automatically 
enlarge their field of enterprise and op- 
portunities for employment. Growth of 
industrial centers assures increasing outlet 
for food and other products of the farm. 
It may even be that a suggestion by 
Henry Ford will be followed to establish 
certain small industries in rural sections 
giving part-time employment to farmers 
and thereby increasing earning capacity. 
Laws governing industries should be as 
liberal as possible, but at the same time 
should safeguard the resources of the State 
against ruthless exploitation by unscrupu- 
lous developers and industrialists. These 
laws should insure forever, if possible, a 
supply of such raw materials as forests 
and field crops and should prolong the life 
of petroleum and natural gas as long as 
possible. Because of its climatic advan- 
tages, Texas, however, when called upon 
in the dim future to provide new sources 
of cheap fuel and power can develop im- 
portant and unexplored fields of lignite a 
few feet below the surface and when the 
day comes to produce synthetic motor 


fuel from crops in the form of alcohol no 
State will be in better position to produce 
that commodity. 

A Texas, Southwestern and Midwest- 
ern market embracing a population of 
some 25,000,000 can well absorb a large 
volume of such new goods as will come 
into existence from a closer union be- 
tween agricuiture and industry through 
science and research. 

It has well been maintained that the 
destiny of a people is largely determined 
by environment, by natural advantages 
of location, soils, climate, by inheritance 
and traditions, by force of character and 
ambition. 

No State, no people possesses a larger 
share of these factors than do the people 
who occupy Texas. To a greater degree 
than perhaps anywhere in the South has 
there been brought about in Texas a de- 
sirable blend of Southern, Eastern, North- 
ern and Western cultures, experiences and 
influences to which the entire region is 
heir. It is for these reasons, I believe, that 
the next 100 years will eclipse the prog- 
ress made during the century just closed. 
Life will be infinitely finer and richer. The 
ingenuity of Texas people, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the 100 years of 
independence from Mexico and who have 
laid the foundations of this great State, 
certainly is equal to the tasks ahead. The 
future for Texas looms bright. 
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The time is 


our laps. 


Wilkinson Printing (’o. 


“Ghe Optimistic Printers 
1717 Wood St., Dallas, Texas 
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will be a Good Year 


Ry eect crops of Cotton, Corn, Wheat, etc., 
with financial support from the 
government, will give the FARMER $9,000,- 
toward purchasing the 

. The local merchant’s 
=< become depleted and he in 
turn a have to have the manufacturer replenish them. 
Mr. Ford is placing on the market a three-wheel tractor 
to be sold to the farmer for $350.00. Who can say that 
this will not become a major industry like the auto- 
“We are entering the thres- 
hold of the most prosperous era in the history of our 
Chemurgy is in its infancy. 
approaching when there will be no waste from the 
when a whole automobile may be 


The government by loan of 90 per cent of value for 
building purposes will 
creating a boom in the building industry. 

This will put all character of labor 
June the unemployment will be absorbed. There will be 
a better feeling with labor that they are employed. 

Capital will seek investment, money will circulate 
and the manufacturer will be hard pressed to meet the 
demands of his products. 

The nations of the world are enlisting their people 
for war and are feverishly engaged in making instru- 
ments of destruction, taking away their population from 
the farm and regular channels of trade. 

America will be the envy of the world. There will 
be a demand for our resources and gold will flow into 


Is your business house in order for this event? 


If it’s a catalogue, brochure or piece of printing let 
us assist you at no obligation. 





create a demand for homes, 


to work. By 





Night Phone 


8-2288 
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| THE THRIFT CARRIERS FOR THE NATION 





FOUR GREAT LINES 


of half-ton, %4-ton, I-ton and 144-ton trucks... 5 wheelbase 
lengths... with a wide variety of models to suit your haul- 
age needs... all of them big, rugged, dependable truck 
units with Valve-in-Head Engines, Perfected Hydraulic 
Brakes and Extra Sturdy Frames... designed and built 


to give you more miles of service at lowest cost per mile. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 


NOW ON DISPLAY—ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER 

















